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Quieting the Unemployment Ghost 
(Men Are Back at Work After the Scare—and Why) 


Has the Nation a Stake in Its Schools? 
Salute to John Dewey—“‘Going on 91”’ 


$5 a year October 1949 50 cents a copy 


A News Story You Will Never Read 


"The American family pattern came to an end in this city 
yesterday at 4:15 P.M. The event was first reported by George 
W. Jones who lives with his wife and two children in a two- 


room walk-up on M Street." 


Tue above is a news story you'll never read .. . but 
it does get into the headlines in a sort of backhanded 
fashion. Working mothers, overcrowded apartments, 
broken family ties, play their part in rising divorce 
and juvenile delinquency, greater insecurity. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING TO THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY? is the title of a series of articles now being 
assembled, and which will present fresh observations 
and diagnosis, getting down to the foundations of our 
society. Even more ... this forthcoming Survey series 
will throw light on how to conserve the enduring 
values of the American home. 


And here are some other features which will appear 
in early issues of The Survey: 


NEW HOPE FOR INVALIDS?—Polio added thou- 
sands this year to an already long list of men, women 
and children living in the twilight zone of chronic 
disease. With enormous sums spent on research, what 
hope is there of major gains on such diseases as can- 
cer, arthritis, polio, leukemia, cerebral palsy? Reports 
of “miracle discoveries” may be cruel and misleading. 
How much real encouragement has science to offer? 


“WASHED IN THE BLOOD”—In St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. attempts to end segregation at swim- 
ming pools brought near rioting last summer. Are 
there ways to handle such situations so that hard-won 
gains in racial understanding need not be lost? This 
issue will be handled by The Survey in following up 
its outstanding Calling America number on “Segrega- 
tion.” 
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MENTAL HEALTH—KEY TO WORLD PEACE! 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed,” declares the preamble of UNESCO. The 
World Health Organization went a step farther at a 
meeting in London and pointed to mental health as a 
basic factor in a stabilized world society. 


The Survey has been exploring this field in a series of 
articles by authorities. They will be continued in the 
months ahead, beginning with an inspiring message by 
Dr. Henry A. Murray, director of the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Clinic. 


FROM THE FOUNDERS ON—Regional and _ na- 
tional planning are in no sense foreign importations. 
They go back to Washington and Jefferson and the 
pattern struck off in the Northwest Territory Act 
which antedated the U. S. Constitution, and became a} 
keystone for the new union of states. American | 

| 


tory, insight and prophecy animate our major serie 

of articles in the months ahead—written by Benton} 
MacKaye. President of the Wilderness Society, an in | 
stigator of the Appalachian Trail, he was a yourlly 
forester when he sketched a blue print for the Ten-4 
nessee Valley—twenty years before the inception of 


the TVA. 


* * * 


These are some of the features you will be reading in 
forthcoming issues of The Survey. But whether the 
subject is health, education, social security, publ 
and private welfare; whether costs of living, veterans 
problems, city or regional planning, The Survey wil 
continue to report, illustrate and analyze issues tha 
are of vital importance to forward-looking Americans, 


Get that “lift” that comes from taking a conscious part] 
in a rapidly changing world. Subscribe now to 
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LONG DISTANCE CALLS | 


Made to Your Measure 


L., WOULD BE NICE if we could keep a 
‘ot of ready-made Long Distance calls 
waiting in neat rows for you to take your 
vick. But it won’t work that way. 


' You need too many sizes. Today, it’s 
1 100-mile or 1000-mile call. Tomorrow, 
it may be our special 2947-mile size (the 
‘ongest possible call in continental U.S.). 


| Whenever you call, wherever you call, 
ve make it to your measure and deliver 


Wes : 
\tin less than two minutes on the average! 


! It takes lots of planning to do such 
\areful tailoring. It takes a lot of equip- 
jnent. And it takes the skill and experi- 


ince of many, many people. 


Long Distance service grows steadily 
‘aster and better. And it’s friendly service 


ll the way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


HE SURVEY IS ONLY ONE OF THE MANY 

friends in many communities who will 
help John Dewey celebrate his ninetieth 
birthday this month (see page 509). Meet- 
ings testifying to the far-reaching influence 
of the philosopher-teacher’s work will be 
held on more than 100 university and col- 
lege campuses, and UNESCO will sponsor 
broadcasts in three languages, reaching 
around the world. 

In New York City, there will be a din- 
ner in the grand ballroom of the Com- 
modore Hotel on October 20. Harry W. 
Laidler of Columbia University and the 
League for Industrial Democracy will pre- 
side. The list of speakers includes Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; Hu Shih, former 
Chinese Ambassador to the U.S.; Ralph 
Barton Perry, emeritus professor of phiios- 
ophy at Harvard; Ordway Tead, chairman 
of the Board of Higher Education in New 
York City; and John Dewey himself. 

On the evenings of October 21 and 22, 
there will be a two-session conference, the 
first on “Democracy in Education,” the 
second on “Democracy and Human 
Rights,” sponsored by the John Dewey 
90th Birthday Committee. 


Cex ON THE HEELS OF THE OPENING OF 
school last month in New York City came a 
draft of procedures for checking the loyalty 
of school employes—from janitors to su- 
perintendent. The regulations were prepared 
by William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, in compliance with the Feinberg 
act, passed by the 1949 legislature. The act 
requires school authorities to dismiss teach- 
ers and other employes found guilty of “sub- 
versive activities” on or off the school prem- 
ises or of membership in any organization 
listed by the Board of Regents as “subver- 
sive”—a list not yet compiled. 

Mr. Jansen’s regulations were probably as 
reasonable as any such regulations could be. 
They warned against confusing advocacy of 
the overthrow of the United States govern- 
ment with explanations of what other forms 
of government there are; set up precautions 
of secrecy for accusations; and outlined the 
statutory rights of trial and defense which 
must be accorded teachers with tenure. 

Nevertheless, they make strange reading 
as a public document in a dein :eratic land. 
Under them the board of education will 
make a loyalty report on the superintendent, 
the superintendent on the assistant superin- 
tendents, the assistant superintendents on 
the directors, bureau heads, and principals, 
the principals on the teachers, the bureau 
heads on the special and custodial employes, 
and so on. Thus no one will miss the ex- 
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perience of someone’s else estimate of his 
loyalty; hardly anyone but will have the 
opportunity to cast suspicion on another. 

At this writing the regulations are held in 
abeyance pending a court ruling on the 
constitutionality of the act. The ruling was 
asked by the Communist Party, the mem- 
bers of which are the chief targets of the 
act. The Communists, however, were not 
alone in the how! of indignation against ap- 
plication of the act. Twenty-five individuals 
and organizations appeared in protest at 
hearings held on the regulations, only five 
in favor. Among the non-Communist dis- 
senters were representatives of the New 
York Teachers Guild, AFL, Americans for 
Democratic Action, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Four other groups which 
did not appear at the hearings have regis- 
tered disapproval of the Feinberg act: the 
Citizens Committee on Children, the Citi- 
zens Union, the Public Education Associa- 
tion, and the United Parents Association. 

The atmosphere of fear and mistrust the 
Jansen regulations could arouse, if and 
when they are applied, can only be sur- 
mised. They stand as a vivid illustration of 
the difficulties of curtailing the civil liberties 
of one political group without encroaching 
on the rights of all others. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has 
set down strong warnings against such a 
danger in its recently issued annual report, 
“In the Shadow of Fear.” In its first para- 
graph the report points out that “the meas- 
ures to protect our institutions from Com- 
munist infiltration have set up an un- 
precedented array of barriers to free asso- 
ciation, of forced declarations of loyalty, of 
black lists and purges and, most menacing 
to the spirit of liberty, of taboos on those 
progressive programs and principles which 
are the heart of any expanding democracy.” 

In its section on Freedom in the Schools 
and Colleges the report shows that New 
York is not the only transgressor against 
academic freedom. Six states forbid teachers 
to join “subversive” agencies and twelve re- 
quire discharge for “disloyalty,’ only 
vaguely described. 


UNEXPECTED TRIBUTE TO SOCIAL WORKERS IS 
at last rendered in that stronghold of the 
American superman—the detective story. A 
Florida caseworker is the detective-heroine 
of a “first” story by Vinnie Williams, herself 
a trained social worker, in the October 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. 

Apart from her unprecedented use of a 


social worker-detective, the author br 
off the even more unlikely coup of pins 
the detective’s ability directly to her sc 
work knowledge and experience. The 
ventures of Miss Williams’ caseworker | 
never rival those of Sherlock Holme: 
popularity, but they might succeed in dc 
a unique public relations job for sc 
work, 


Ik “New York Anp Its Puerto Ricans’ 
the September Survey, Barbara Bates tol 
some of the official efforts New York | 
has made to ease the difficulties encount: 
by this latest group of migrants. The 
pointment last month by Mayor Will 
O’Dwyer of an Advisory Committee 
Puerto Ricans now indicates that these 
forts are to be coordinated and expan) 

Headed by Welfare Commissioner / 
mond M. Hilliard, and with Ma 
Cabranes of the Employment and M: 
tion Bureau of the Puerto Rican Departr 
of Labor as its vice-chairman, the comm 
includes representatives from the Pu 
Rican community, labor unions, welfar 
ganizations, the board of education, de 
ment of health, Roman Catholic and Pri 
tant churches, and industrial concern 


IT REQUIRES NO GIFT OF PROPHECY TO 
see other hard-luck manuscripts casca} 
into this office on the prompting off 
Problem of Age—Personal” page 534 

Nevertheless, the eloquence of this} 
year-old Chicago woman—and what we 
agency is to say it never heard of s 
story?—presented an appeal that coul 
be rejected. The writer, incidentally, 
old Survey contributor. The story 
real as it is direct, as uncomplaini 
it is tragic. It is the sort that oug 
get a hearing every now and then, re 
less of editorial headaches ensuing. | 


Ne REPORTS FROM THE NATIONAL 
ference on High School Driver Educ 
at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., just in se 
echoed the widely discussed article 
year ago, “Teach Them To Drive,” | 
vey Graphic, September, 1948) whic) 
ported progress—and the lack of i 
safety education. Wayne O. Reed, 
superintendent of public  instructioaf 
Nebraska, placed special emphasis a4 
conference on the peril from and tc 
instructed teen-age drivers. “The | 
rate from traffic accidents among pe 
15 to 24 years old was 31.2 per 10 
population last year,” said Mr. Reed 
far higher rate than is found in any 
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n-year range.” The spirit of competitive 
ecklessness, he thought, was spreading 
mong teen-age drivers. 


‘HE LATE HELEN Copy BAKER, ONCE A 
alued contributor to this magazine, will 
e remembered with appreciation by many 
eaders. Mrs. Baker’s sister, Mrs. George 
Vallace Carr, 614 Woodpath, Highland 
ark, Ill., has now had reproduced one of 
er most admired articles, “Confession of 
aith—A Modern Woman’s Catechism” 
Survey Graphic, September, 1932) and 
as asked for this notice as to its distribu- 
on. Mrs. Carr will be glad to mail a 
opy of the article to any name and ad- 
ress requested. 


OMETIMES THERE IS A SATISFACTION IN BEING 
yrong. This is that sort of correction—of 
n item in these pages in the July Survey 
eporting that the University of Kentucky 
vas the second state institution of higher 
ducation in the South to drop the color 
ar. Mrs. Mattie Cal Maxted, head of the 
lepartment of social welfare, University 
f Arkansas, writes us that Kentucky was 
a fact the third. The University of Arkan- 
as opened its law school to qualified Negro 
cudents in February 1948. 


el AN ADDENDUM TO THE ARTICLE, ”PAr- 
ats in Arms” by Beatrice Schapper in the 
ane Survey, comes word of the appoint- 
vent of an executive secretary to the re- 
ently organized United Cerebral Palsy 
‘ssociation. The association was set up by 
ie National Conference on Cerebral Palsy 
Uled last February by the parents of cere- 
cal palsied children, and described in Miss 
chapper’s article. Its first executive director 
J. Patrick Rooney, formerly associate di- 
kctor of the American Social Hygiene 
\ssociation. A professional social worker 
yith a master’s degree from the Catholic 
niversity of America, he has been a staff 
hember of the New York War Fund, the 
jational Recreation Association, and the 
)dianapolis department of recreation. 
(Since the appearance of Miss Schapper’s 
‘ticle in June, the Survey has been deluged 
Hth correspondence, some of it praising 
is presentation and some pointing to the 
ilure to give recognition to the work done 
r cerebral palsied by the National Society 
rt Crippled Children and Adults and its 
ical and state affiliates. The purpose of 
te article was to tell what the parents 

the cerebral palsied are doing as a 
ecific activity of warm human interest. 
ine National Society has accomplished 
{st results in stimulating state appropria- 
jms to aid the cerebral palsied and in 
joviding treatment services for those suf- 
wing from the affliction, and that is a 
(arate story. 


! FECTIVE HELP FOR SMALL CHILDREN, THEIR 
\irents and teachers is offered by The Na- 
| nal Mental Health Foundation, Inc., in a 
|w pamphlet, “Some Special Problems of 
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Children, Aged 2 to 5 Years,” which brings 
together a series of articles by Nina Riden- 
our and Isabel Johnson. The eight articles 
were published separately by the New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene in 1947. 
The material deals with such difficulties 
as destructiveness, “bad language,’ mastur- 
bation, fear. Single copies may be ordered 
at 25 cents each from the New York office 
of the Foundation, 130 East 22 Street. The 
need for such clear, sensible, up-to-date 
handling of these topics is indicated by the 
fact that the pamphlet sold over 245,000 
copies in its first eight weeks of publication. 


(eee AS MUCH IN EVIDENCE NOW AS 
colored leaves and corn shocks are the red 
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feathers in hat bands and lapels in 1,250 
communities across the land. These are signs 
of donation to community chest campaigns, 
autumn events almost as familiar as football 
and Hallowe’en. 

Though community chest campaigns are 
purely local affairs, the communities’ in- 
dividual efforts to support their voluntary 
health and welfare agencies, the campaign 
is traditionally opened by a Presidential 
address from the White House—this year 
on September 30. 

Givers are asked to remember that a 
donation represents many gifts in one and 
should be large enough to spread around. 
Altogether, 14,000 health, welfare, and 
recreation services will benefit. 
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JOHN DEWEY 


ICTOBER, 1949 


VOL. LXXXV 


mE SORVEY 


alute to John Dewey—“Going on 91” 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 


T IS HARD TO REALIZE THAT ON OcrospErR 20 WE CAN 
celebrate once more another of those seventieth birth- 
ay anniversaries of our beloved teacher and leader, John 
ewey—this time the third. I recall the first of these 
appy occasions chiefly as a commemoration of his 
rvices to philosophy, though perhaps the young teacher 
as then too narrowly immersed in his profession to 
are a wider wisdom. 

The second, in 1939, seems to my recollection to have 
een largely captured by the educators. This seems fair 
nough, by all the democratic principles Dewey has en- 
owed with new life; as a group, school teachers un- 
oubtedly have shown more wit than any other to appre- 
ate their blessings in having Dewey concerned with 
eir problems. But I hope this third celebration will 
neentrate rather on John Dewey, the grand human 
ing, the simple, unpretentious, but incredibly shrewd 
d sharp Vermonter, who naturally likes people and 
ives himself to their joys and sorrows and above all to 
eir problems. 

So people naturally like John Dewey in return. There 
e some who do not always agree with his ideas in phil- 
ophy or education. But nobody who ever met him, or 
er asked a favor of him and received a characteristically 
ergenerous response, has failed to remain devoted to 
e man. John must have been born that way. He not 
ly naturally likes people, he always respects their per- 
nalities. He is genuinely interested in what they are in- 
rested in, and he wants to help them in their way, not 
a better way of his own. That is why his students love 
m, and why countless others whose lives he has touched 
erish him as a true friend. He is as interested in the 
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—By a friend and former student of John 
Dewey, who is himself a professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University. Mr, Randall is the 
author of “The Philosophy of John Dewey” and 
is a joint editor of The Journal of Philosophy. 


problems of a neighbor in need, an eager student work- 
ing under difficulties, or a struggling young instructor, as 
in those of the eminent jurists and ministers of education 
who have come to him for help. He makes no distinction 
of persons. 


jee TRAITS, WHICH COME SO EASILY TO JouN Dewey, 
make him the embodiment of what most Americans 
would like to be if they were only good enough at it. 
And as an adopted Vermonter, I choose to think that 
something of his combination of unaffected interest in 
other people, with real respect for their way of looking 
at things, came from his formative years in that com- 
munity where individuals become more individual by 
working together and sharing their experience. In any 
event, out of the combination he has made a whole 
philosophy—an educational program, a political theory of 
democracy, and a religious faith in shared experience. He 
once told me, when his Terry Lectures on “A Common 
Faith” were under fire from the theologians, “I think I’m 
as good a Christian as most of them.” Since all his 
friends know he is a saint, this belongs to the depart- 
ment of understatement. 

It is this respect for the experience and the acquired 
knowledge of other men that has earned John Dewey 
the enmity of the Communists, of those whom Left-Wing 
intellectuals call “Fascists,” of those religious zealots 
whose faith burns more strongly than their Christian 
charity, and of those educators who know just what 
ought to be taught to children. The people who dislike 
John Dewey’s ideas and theories, from rival philosophers 
who have a system to the followers of various party lines, 
have all found the Truth. They know just what other 
people need, and what is really good for them. John 
Dewey hasn’t found the Truth, and he is not sure he 
knows what is best for other men. He is still looking for 
more wisdom. He calls this search the philosophy of “ex- 
perimentalism,” and he has a good deal of confidence 
in scientists and their methods because they are looking 


John Dewey 


for more truths too. He thinks that if you learn more 
it ought to make a difference in the way you do things: 
knowledge to him does not differ from wisdom. He 
would probably reject the Greek and Hegelian back- 
ground of this insight, and impute it to simple common 
sense. : 

What evangelists of various ready-made faiths call 
Dewey’s “scientism” is not, as with many others, an ad- 
miration for a hard, “value-free” technical efficiency. It is 
net even the American faith in gadgets—John is no 
Yankee mechanical genius, and his struggles with a 
Model-T Ford are among my earliest memories of him. 
He is the kind of Vermonter who becomes a_ school 
teacher, not an inventor and industrialist. Next door to 
his birthplace in Burlington is a tablet marking the house 
where a prominent inventor was born. John Dewey 
doesn’t have a tablet. The inventor probably will need his. 


N., Joun Dewey Is HOPEFUL OF SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
because they help you find out something you didn’t 
know before. Surprisingly, in view of the contemporary 
fashion to regard science and knowledge as the source of 
all our present evils, this strikes him as a good thing, be- 
cause he is convinced we don’t know enough yet, espe- 
cially about human affairs, about wisdom. A lot of teach- 
ers and statesmen feel that way about other people. Dewey 
feels it about himself. Unlike most intellectuals, he is 
not even sure he knows what other people need better 
than they do themselves. Too intelligent to be an in- 
tellectual, he thinks you might find out more about 
what people need by asking them, and talking it over 
with them. They probably know just where the shoe 
pinches them better than you do. 

This respect for the experience of other men, this will- 
ingness to learn from what they have found out and, 
above all, to learn by working with them, is the very core 
of John Dewey the man, and it is the core of his philos- 
ophy as well. From the point of view of the assorted 
absolutists—chancellors, commissars, or cardinals—who 
already know all the answers, this is his unforgivable sin. 
He hasn’t found the Truth, and he actually thinks that 
other men are as likely to discover more of it as he or 
you or I. He has a curious, faintly old-fashioned faith 
that men can really learn something of wisdom by 
working together on their common problems. Think 
what that idea, taken seriously, would do to original 
sin, or the true church, or the dialectic of history! 

On the theoretical side, it has been held that John 
Dewey has made anthropology into a philosophy. His 
thought is the science of human cultures critically aware 
of itself, of its presuppositions, and its implications. When 
he gave the Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh, he was re- 
ferred to in the British press as an American anthropolo- 
gist. In Great Britain “philosophy” has become in this 
generation something very different and very technical. 
John Dewey would not object to the positive characteri- 
zation. In fact, he has recently—and somewhat belatedly, 
I fear—come to feel that his conception of “experience” 
has been so misunderstood by the professionals that he 
would do better to substitute for the word the anthro- 
pologists’ term “culture.” 
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There are many good reasons why the concepts a 
methods of the best anthropologists, like the criti 
school of Franz Boas, for dealing with the experience 
human communities should seem extraordinarily prori 
ing to a philosopher with Dewey’s interest in shared 
perience, in pooled or social intelligence. Surely | 
science has so strongly reinforced, for our generation, | 
respect for an experience differing markedly from 
own. Dewey’s greatest theoretical contribution to pl 
osophy is undoubtedly the working out of the impli 
tions of taking “experience” as primarily the S0¢ 
experience of human communities. This is to make “ 
perience” everything the anthropologist includes as 
longing to a “culture,” instead of identifying “experien¢ 
as most other professional philosophers still do, with | 
supposed fruits of an antiquated introspective psycholo 
based on isolated sensory data. Dewey, after James, y 
the pioneer in making that psychology antiquated. T) 
anthropological—and, Dewey would stoutly claim, c¢ 
mon sense and broadly human—way of construing 
perience sets his technical thought off sharply from | 
other professed empiricisms of the day. Hence on | 
theoretical side his thinking can well be called the p) 
osophical expression of our most successful and crit: 
sciences of man. | 

But in just the same sense, on the practical side Je 
Dewey’s thinking can be called the philosophical exp) 
sion of the best American traditions of the profession | 
only of teaching but also of social work. His are the: 
sights, the aims, the devotion to people, and the resy 
for their views, of a Jane Addams, functioning on 
philosophical level. Indeed, so close are many of | 
central ideas to those of his lifelong friend of 
House that it would be difficult to say which lear 
the more from the other. He has always insisted 
Jane Addams’ impressive practical work obscured 
fact of her keen philosophical intellect. 

Hence those, professional and layman, who share s¢ 
thing of the approach to life’s problems of the s 
worker, have a peculiar right to salute John Dewey. 
is in the best sense their intellectual spokesman, and 
he is and stands for they have long been trying to 
body in a living institution. They can even take a cer 
pride, like the teachers, and more, I fear, than the org 
ized profession of philosophers, that they have contribu 
much of that experience on which he has reflected 
from which he has learned. If Dewey’s philosophy i 
one sense the distillate of the experience bred of the gi 
American experiment in democratic education for a 
is equally the precipitate of that other great America 
periment, the adventure of social service. With e 
shade of meaning, John Dewey is the philosophe 
“social work.” | 


| 
ANS so, JOHN DEWEY, ON THIS FESTIVE OCCASION T W 
to congratulate you once more, on behalf of all who si 
your common faith that human intelligence and re 
tion can better the condition of mankind. You ar 
voted to the common man, but the reason we 
you is not that you are a common man yourself. You 
unique and incomparable—one of the few saints Amé¢ 
has produced. You are, John, that common goog 
which we can all happily share. 
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OQuieting the Unemployment Ghost 


Facts and figures show that the USA, far from confronting slump or 
depression, faces a period of high level production and employment. 


WILLIAM HABER 


AST SPRING AND SUMMER THIS COUNTRY HAD A FIT OF 

hysterics about a vastly over-exaggerated job situa- 
ion. Given a labor force of 60,000,000, an increase of 
hree to four hundred thousand, or even a million, in the 
wumber of unemployed is not of major significance. But 
he announcement of such a development made head- 
ines clear across the nation; and the dark cloud was 
leepened by columnists and by radio, pulpit, and platform 
ommentators. 
This was, of course, evidence of the lasting shock of 
he great depression of the 1930's. Millions of men, 
vomen, and children spent those years in constant 
nxiety. All were affected, the skilled and the unskilled, 
he professional worker and the manual laborer, and 
heir families. Over 20,000,000 American workers were 
pendent upon FERA, CCC, WPA, NYA, and other 
ublic agencies hastily established to provide some sem- 
lance of security “on relief.” It made us realize as never 
fore, that economic security lies not in the stored gran- 
ries of biblical times; not in land, as in preindustrialized 
America, not in stocks and bonds, as so many thought in 
ae 1920's, but in jobs. A job is the modern American’s 
ntact with the productive facilities of the economy. If 
e has a job, he holds industrial citizenship; when he 
ses it he is an economic outcast, and his dependents 
affer with him. 
For nearly a decade we have not been concerned with 
nemployment. The economy experienced full employ- 
sent—and more—during the war. Sixty million jobs, 
ace considered a fantastic goal, became a reality after 
‘conversion. The sudden spurt in the number of un- 
mployed in 1937 and 1938 to over 8,000,000 was not as 
rious psychologically as the increase of 1,000,000 in the 
ring of 1949. 
We are far better prepared to tackle the problem of 
aemployment today than ever before. In 1929, we were 
sled by a naive optimism and relied too heavily upon 
e self-adjusting mechanisms of the price system to re- 
Dre prosperity. Since then, we have learned that, im- 
wrtant as these mechanisms are, they have their limita- 
ms. Economically speaking, we are a more literate 
ople than we were in 1929. We recognize that we have 
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_—By the Chairman of the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security, who is also 
professor of economics at the University of 
Michigan. During the war, he was planning di- 
‘rector for the War Manpower Commission, and, 
later, adviser to the heads of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Conversion. 
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a highly dynamic economy, that it was built for growth, 
that growth means change and that change means a 
measure of job uncertainty. We have learned how to in- 
fluence the growth of our economy and how to check 
serious declines in economic activity. 

In the Employment Act of 1946 Congress enacted as a 
national policy the obligation of the government to use 
its resources “to promote the maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” It set up a Council 
of Economic Advisers to watch trends, to alert the na- 
tion to developing dangers, and to recommend corrective 
policies. 

Our awareness of the job situation is, no doubt, magni- 
fied by the fact that for the first time we have adequate 
data on changes in the volume of employment and un- 
employment, we are less dependent on “guesstimates.” 
Utilizing scientific sampling methods, the Commerce De- 
partment’s Monthly Report on the Labor Force provides 
us with up-to-date estimates on the volume of employ- 
ment and unemployment, and the hours worked. Un- 
employment insurance laws require applicants to register 
and file their insurance claims with the local offices of 
the state employment services. This gives us an un- 
precedented volume of pertinent data on employment 
fluctuations. Their monthly publication focuses attention 
on the employment pulse and public blood pressure goes 
up and down with the employment index. Local labor 
market data are becoming increasingly available from 
employment service and unemployment insurance opera- 
tions. 

It is against this background that we should look at 
the employment picture as we enter the last quarter of 
1949: 


ses OVER-ALL ECONOMIC SITUATION THIS AUTUMN Is GOOD. 
The fears of serious recession or depression have passed. 
The sense of insecurity a few months ago was far greater 
than the facts warranted. 

To begin with, there were 59,947,000 persons at work 
in August, a peak for 1949. While this represented a sub- 
stantial increase of employment over July (about 250,000 
persons) the number of job holders, except for seasonal 
fluctuations, remained high throughout the months when 
the unemployment “crisis” was advertised as developing. 
Such employment at peak wages hardly justified the 
pessimism which prevailed in conservative quarters. 

Nor was so much gloom reasonable if one examined 
the several measures of economic activity. The demand 
for goods, for example, remained high throughout 1949. 
People bought as much during the first six months of 
1949, when production was declining, as during the 1948 
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7,000,000,000, only $5,000,- 


boom. Retail sales exceeded $127 
000,000 (less than 4 percent) below the postwar peak. 
Consumers bought a record volume of cars, radios, and 
consumers’ durable goods; clothing and construction re- 
mained at a high level. 

Personal income was nearly as high as during the pre- 
ceding year—$197,000,000,000, only $5,000,000,000 (about 
2 percent) below the previaus year. Farmers had less to 
spend, it is true, and the unemployed had very little. 
Personal income in New England and other “depressed” 
sections was considerably down. But for the nation as 
a whole, so large a volume of disposable purchasing power 
did not suggest the beginning 5 depression. 

Most Anal agree sa at the recession was primarily 
a result of reduced buying by panicky businessmen. In 
many lines sales exceeded current production, indicating 
a rapid reduction in inventories. These were rising in 
1948 at the rate of about $9,000,000,000 a year, but in 1949 
they were being cut at the annual rate of about $2,000,- 
000,000. This liquidation of inventory accounts in large 
measure for the decline in business purchasing and the 
drop in manufacturing employment during the early 
months of 1949, Since consumption has been outrunning 
production for most of 1949, it was only a matter of 
months before inventory build-up would be resumed. 

Businessmen’s extreme caution is partly explained by 


the fact that the vast output of goods in 1947 and 1948 > 


had met the most urgent consumer demand. Prices were 
declining, and future buyers, it was feared, might await 
more favorable prices. 


[ipeots. LIQUIDATION WAS ONLY ONE ASPECT OF THE CUR- 
cent industrial adjustments. These have occurred in many 
lines, as supply caught up with demand. This was true 
for the luxury goods late in 1946 and for consumer soft 
goods in 1947. Later, they affected household appliances, 
radios, and household furnishings. The number of em- 
ployes involved was relatively small and the adjustments 
did not make the headlines except in the trade press. 
Late in 1948, however, they affected construction, steel, 
and automobiles—three basic industries. Private residen- 
ual construction fell off, although the rise in public build- 
ing held dollar volume of construction only slightly be- 
low 1948. Steel, which was operating in May 1948 at 100 
percent of capacity (that was when President Truman 
suggested that the government might have to get into 
the steel producing business to guarantee additional 
capacity), dropped to about 71 percent. 

The decline in businessmen’s buying appeared to have 
been halted in July and the indexes suggest some im- 
provement in August with every indication: that the pres- 
ent, or higher, levels of production will hold for the bal- 
ance of this year and extend into 1950. 

That economic activity in 1949 or 1950 may not reach 
the heights of 1948 should not be surprising. For 1948, 
in terms of almost any economic indicators, was a record 
breaking peacetime year—whether measured in the size 
of the gross national product, wage and salary payments, 
profits and dividends, personal income, employment and 
unemployment. Consequently almost any succeeding in- 
dex does not show up well by comparison. But that 
should not suggest depression or even serious recession. 
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the evidence against a major economic decli 
To cite some obvious | 


Tn ace, 
at this time is overwhelming. 
of such information: 


Automobile production of 1949 probably will break 
previous records. With a moderate price reduction ant, 
pated, 1950 should be almost as good as 1949. The repla 
ment market alone will call for some 5,000,000 passen; 

cars each year. 

New construction, public and private, is gradua 
rising. Slum clearance and public housing vill expa 
in 1950 and 1951 in line with the program enacted 
Congress this summer (see page 528). | 

Government spending will remain high. There is | 
prospect of a substantial cut in the national budget. 
over $40,000,000,000. Defense outlays will stay up. 

volume of foreign aid will not be reduced substanti. 
in 1950 and may be increased. 

Veterans’ insurance payments of nearly $3,000, 000, 
will begin to fow out from the Treasury during 195() 

The savings of the American people, eee tc 
study made for the Federal Reserve Board by the U 
versity of Michigan’s Institute of Social Research, are 
the highest (evel in history. Thirty-six million Americ 
Gmailiten in 1949 (a million more than in 1945) hold ba 
balances in personal saving and checking accounts a 
in government bonds totaling $127,000,000,000—the larg 
reserve of ready assets ever held. Ac war's end thes s 
ings were calculated at $113,000,000,000. Thus perso, 
reserve funds continued to expand despite rising liv, 
costs. 

To be sure, 44 percent of these savings were 
by the top 5,000,000 families, those with incomes 
$6,000 a year. But the distribution of this purchas 
power was more widely spread: 1,500,000 families h| 
$10,000 or more; 2,500,000 families have $5,000 to $10,C) 
3,500,000 families have $3,000 to $5,000; 8,000,000 famil 
have holdings of $1,000 to $3,000; 12,000,000 families h 
only $200 to $1,000 in liquid savings and the remai 
8,000,000 families have savings less than $200. (It is 
without significance that barely 15,000,000 families s 
no savings whatsoever, 51 percent of the unskilled 
semiskilled workers, one-fourth of the farm operators, 
one-third of the retired.) 


It would be imprudent to count on a general indus 
expansion above 1949 levels. A rapid expansion wofj 
in fact, be undesirable and bring with it inflatior 
dangers and higher prices. The magnitude of gov 
ment outlays in 1950, the trend in expenditures for ¢ 
struction, and the accumulated purchasing power sug] 
that production and employment probably can be st 
lized in 1950 at levels prevailing at the end of 1949, 
due time, however, automobile manufacturers will ci 
up with their market and construction is bound to sh 
some decline. Then we may be in for major adjustme 
calling for bolder measures of public support to the ec 
omy than seem necessary in the immediate future. 


RB OSTWAR EMPLOYMENT EXPANDED STEADILY AFTER 
The average number of jobs increased from 52,800,00' 
1945 to 55,250,000 in 1946, then to 58,027,000 in 1947 an. 
the unprecedented total of 59,378,000 in 1948. The ret’ 
ing veterans and the laid-off munitions workers wer 
sorbed with much less difficulty than most forecas 
i 
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Wide World 


New York unemployed filing applications for unemployment insurance benefits last June 


predicted. The average number of jobs in 1949 will fall 
somewhat below the 1948 peak, but probably will be over 
58,000,000—higher than most commentators expected last 
January. Employment must, of course, go up steadily if 
‘the net annual increase in our labor force—600,000 to 700,- 
000 workers—is to be absorbed in production and not 
added to the unemployment rolls. 
~The volume of unemployment is surprisingly low. Ex- 
‘cept for the spring and summer months of 1948, the num- 
ber of jobless remained below the figure that many careful 
observers consider “normal.” In 1945, the average num- 
ber was only 1,040,000. In 1946, during reconversion, the 
average number of unemployed was 2,270,000, far below 
the estimates of government economists. The average 
number of jobless in 1947 was even smaller—2,142,000; 
and in 1948, the boom year, it dropped further to 
2,064,000. 
_ With the new year, the unemployment figure began 
to increase. Starting with 2,664,000 in January 1949, about 
600,000 were added in February, another 500,000 in June, 
and 300,000 more in July, to a total of 4,095,000—the high- 
est since 1942. For the first half of 1949, unemployment 
averaged 3,189,000 as against 2,214,000 for the correspond- 
ing 1948 period. This represents an unemployment rate 
of about 6 percent in the first six months. The trend 
was reversed in August, and the Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force for that month showed a decline in unem- 
ployment of more than 400,000, to 3,689,000. 

The significance of these totals does not lie in their 
size. Even the relatively high number in June, July, and 
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August is not excessive for a labor force of over 60,000,000. 
Public concern was due to two factors. First, the trend 
in unemployment appeared to be increasing. The malady 
started in November 1948 and gained its greatest momen- 
tum after Christmas when jobs fell off sharply both in 
trade and industry. The increase received a seasonal im- 
petus in May and June with the entry of students into 
the labor force for vacation employment. The upward 
trend was reversed in August, with further improve- 
ment in view. Had the rise continued, it would have 
called for positive measures by federal and state agencies 
to deal with the economic situation and the needs of the 
unemployed. : 


ih: SECOND REASON FOR PUBLIC CONCERN WAS THE CON- 
centration of unemployment in certain areas. The United 
States Employment Service, in its survey of the 98 most 
important production centers, classified 36 as having a 
“very substantial labor surplus.” In these, more than 12 
percent of the labor force was out of work in July, 1949. 
The areas fall into three main groups: 

Those dominated by coal mining include such centers 
as Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Pottsville, Pennsylvania; 
Jasper, Alabama; Terre Haute, Indiana, and southern 
Illinois. These communities have had unemployment 
problems for years, even during wartime. Population 
has been declining, but migrants now are returning home 
as job opportunities become scarce in other regions. 

The textile areas of New England—Lawrence and New 
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Bedford, Massachusetts; Providence, Rhode Island; 
Sanford - Biddeford, Maine; Burlington, Vermont; and 
Manchester, New Hampshire—represent a second major 
group. 

The metal making centers in Connecticut, Michigan, 
and Knoxville, Tennessee, make up a third group. Most 
of these had labor shortages.until the latter part of 1948 
when the employment decline began. 

More areas in New England reported “very substantial 
surpluses” than any other section of the country. These 
states have a heavy concentration of employment in tex- 
tiles, leather, and machinery. The problem here is not 
new. Older textile plants, many of them not modernized, 
have long had difficulty mecting the competition of south- 
ern states. April employment in Massachusetts was 14 
percent under the postwar high. In Connecticut, where 
the number of jobless reached an eleven-year figure, em- 
ployment was 17 percent below the peak and in Rhode 
Island nearly 24 percent of the labor force was out of 
work in July. 


ee FOR New ENGLAND, THE INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOY- 
ment in the rest of the country was spotty. In Michigan, 
for example, where the automobile and related industries 
were producing at high levels throughout most of 1949, 
the job drought in Muskegon affected some 12,000 work- 
ers, about 25 percent of the local labor force. Employ- 
ment in Muskegon, one of the country’s major foundry 
centers, mushroomed during the war and attracted thou- 
sands of workers from the South. A representative of 
the Muskegon Manufacturers’ Association, in reporting 
to a meeting of the Michigan Full Employment Commit- 
tee on August 10, thought it “unlikely that Muskegon’s 
surplus workers would be absorbed by industry in the 
area during the next few years.” This is also true for 
workers in northern Michigan copper counties. These 
once profitable mining communities now can_ prosper 
only when the market price of copper exceeds their ex- 
tremely high production costs or when a government 
subsidy keeps the mines working. This area had full em- 
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ployment during the war; with peace, the area seve 
to the conditions prevailing for over a decade betore Pea 
Harbor. | 

The generally good national employment picture pri 
vides little solace to local labor surplus areas. Local, sta¢ 
and federal officials have been exploring ways and meai 
of dealing with the situation. Where the problem is ten 
porary, and the jobless will be back at work once th 
local industry has resumed production, nea 
insurance payments to eligible workers, public assistan 
for the needy and aggressive placement efforts may be 4 
that is required. But nothing in Muskegon, Michiga) 
for example, nor in Michigan’s copper counties, nor ; 
many of the New England mill towns, is likely to a) 
sorb the present labor surplus. Many of these cor 
munities will remain distressed areas whether or not th 
nation as a whole has full employment. 


le OBVIOUS SOLUTION Is NOT PALATABLE. IT Is QUI 
ruthless to say that Muskegon’s surplus laborers should r 
turn to the states from which they migrated nearly te 
years ago, or that the copper counties’ idle miners shou; 
seek more prosperous communities. Such economic su 
gery finds no acceptance either from the jobless worke 
involved or the communities in which they live. “Hume 
baggage is hardest to move,” Adam Smith wrote mar 
years ago. | 
Before the days of public assistance and unemployme} 
insurance, “natural forces” operated freely and labor s 
pluses eventually redistributed themselves. The expansi 
of public aid and the adoption of social insurance uff 
doubtedly has tended to “freeze” such surpluses and 
retard the natural readjustment which used to take on 


with more or less family and community hardship. TH] 
legal residence of Muskegon’s jobless is now in Michigaj# 
they have lost their eligibility for public aid in Tenn 
see; their children are attending Michigan schools; soci} 
and shop contacts are hard to break. And _ perhaps 

more significance, relief standards in Michigan are col} 
siderably higher than in Tennessee—comparable to full 
time wages for unskilled workers in the South. Resett]} 
ment and migration are not likely to be seriously c 


When the unemployed belt widened out again.—Census figures in a chart drawn by the Associated Press 
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sidered as a solution to the labor surplus problem for 
most of these areas. Only over a long period of time will 
the population adjust itself to declining economic 
opportunities, 

Meanwhile, there are other approaches to the serious 
jobless problem in these communities. 

As a large purchaser of commodities of all kinds, the 
federal government may, by placing orders in these hard 
hit areas, provide a substantial demand and thus employ 
many of the idle workers. The procedure has been 
rested. During the wartime labor shortage, federal pro- 
curement departments were required, except where 
unique facilities were involved, to place orders in labor 
surplus communities. Such procedure now may provide 
relief to the jobless in some of the 36 areas of major labor 
surplus. However, it is easy to exaggerate the number 
of jobs which can be created by this method. Further, 
government contracts are let to the lowest bidder. Nego- 
uated contracts are permissible only for research and de- 
velopment projects. As a result, labor surplus areas must 
sompete with all other bidders for government orders. 
Local work projects also may create some jobs. Here, 
00, there are decided limitations to the volume of work 
which can be allocated to special areas. Hospitals, water 
upply, and other public works projects are placed where 
hey are most needed and not necessarily where the job- 
ess are located. 

Hard hit communities have made many suggestions. 

[he high-cost copper areas want a federal subsidy to en- 
ible their mines to keep open; a New England costume 
ewelry center urges repeal of the federal excise tax to 
yoost the sale of its products; attraction of new plants 
ind industries is sought by local chambers of commerce 
nd state economic development commissions, even where 
here is no labor surplus; slum clearance and public 
\ousing projects offer some work possibilities in many 
reas; more generous state or federal aid for public as- 
istance is important in areas which depend upon local 
unds for most of their relief outlay. In short, there is 
.o simple answer to the stubborn problem of local un- 
mployment when its source is more deep-seated than a 
emporary falling off in demand. 
_ Meanwhile, a substantial volume of idleness has serious 
dcial implications. During the wartime labor shortage, 
»b opportunities were found for millions of marginal 
vorkers. Older workers, beyond peak efficiency, secured 
»bs, and held them long beyond the normal retirement 
ge. Jobs were also available for the handicapped and 
le part-time worker. Now the marginal workers are 
eing eliminated—older people, the inexperienced, sea- 
yal student workers, part-time housewives, and the 
andicapped. Social service agencies report an increasing 
umber of problems growing out of unemployment and 
sduced family incomes. 


ITH THE EXHAUSTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


enefit rights, applications for relief have increased, 
id welfare rolls in many industrial areas have 
tached their highest peaks since 1942. Public criticism 
* welfare expenditures, coupled with demands for tighter 
Iministrative controls to weed out malingerers, has in- 
eased in many communities. Welfare officials are on the 
sfensive in meeting limited public understanding of 
eir services. 
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The volume of idleness has not been sufficient to afford 
an adequate test for unemployment insurance or for local 
and state unemployment relief programs. Insurance bene- 
fits provided a first line of defense for the unemployed. 
For the eleven-month period ending with May 1949, the 
state unemployment insurance agencies withdrew a total 
of $1,067,370,000 for payments to an average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries which fluctuated between 658,000 in 
October 1948, and 
a high of 1,788,- 
000 in March 
1949, When the 
related programs 
under the Service- 
men’s Readjust- 
ment Act and the 
railroad unem- 
ployment insur- 
ance program are 
also considered, 
the total number 
of beneficiaries 
monthly exceeded 
2,000,000 after 
January 1949. The 
unemployment in- 
surance reserves 
accumulated to 
the credit of the states in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund stood at $7,250,000,000 at the end of May of 
this year. 

Were these sums available for use where they are 
needed, they would be adequate for a far larger volume of 
unemployment than we have had thus far, or than we are 
likely to have during the next few years. Unfortunately, 
however, this is not a national reserve. Each state’s re- 
serve is credited for use by that state only. As a result, 
states with a large volume of unemployment have drawn 
heavily on their reserve balances, endangering their 
capacity to meet benefit payments should their current 
employment situation deteriorate. 
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“A Little Bumpy, Wasn’t it?” 


le HIGH LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT ACHIEVED IN 1949, anD 
to which we are apparently returning, does not represent 
a stabilized situation, except, perhaps in short range 
terms. 

The economic pressure for growth and change is con- 
stant. A climbing price level may dry up large de- 
mands backed by effective purchasing power. Is a seri- 
ous depression, such as had its beginning with the stock 
market collapse in 1929, likely to take place in 1950, or 
1951, or whenever the present shortages in housing and 
public works, in automobiles and household durable 
goods are met? 

Many people believe it to be inevitable. Most business 
men are certain that a serious decline will come early in 
the 1950’s, a decline to a new base from which the next 
advance will begin. 

“Only a rash prophet,” wrote George Soule in a recent 
issue of The New York Times Magazine, “would say 
that there never will be another serious depression.” But 
he and others, including this writer, are convinced that 
the probabilities are very strong that we can avoid the 
errors which led to the 1929 collapse, that we are better 
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prepared to deal with a large volume of unemployment, 
if we fail to avoid it. 

We stand little danger of a collapse of the stock market, 
which precipitated the great decline in 1929. There has 
been no market boom, the “public” has not been in the 
market; the Federal Reserve Board’s power to restrict 
credit for marginal trading,.a power effectively used in 
recent years, can check a speculative advance. In the 
1920's, the rapid decline in private construction con- 
tributed to the general drop in economic activity. Such 
a decline can occur again. Now, however, public au- 
thority has accepted a positive role in the construction 
industry, in terms of loans, credit underwriting, slum 
clearance, and public housing. A serious collapse of the 
private building industry will bring into action public 
measures to recover it. Nor is there the same danger that 
installment buying will lead to over-expansion of the 
consumer durable goods industries. Such sales can be 
limited by regulations, whenever the danger of inflation- 
ary developments begins to appear. 

In these four areas serious trouble contributed to the 
forces which led to the catastrophe of the Thirties. 

Even in the field of foreign trade we have discarded 
the principles of the Nineteen-twenties and have shown 
greater economic literacy than in any other area. We do 
not lend to Europe and then set up high tariff walls 
which prevent the Europeans from repaying us. As Mr. 
Soule contrasts our experience: During World War I we 
sold, in World War II we relied upon lend lease; after 
World War I, we increased our tariffs, now we rely on 
reciprocal trade agreements; after World War I we made 
loans; now we rely on the Marshall Plan. Economic 
conservatives and political isolationists may strive for a 
return to earlier principles and programs. The probabili- 
ties are against such a reversal. We have a more realistic 
appreciation of the role which foreign trade plays in our 
economy, and we are not likely to resort to the restrictive 
policies of the earlier period. These are some of the les- 
sons we learned from the Twenties. 


N EW CAUSES OF ECONOMIC DECLINE, NOT NOW ANTICIPATED, 
may plague us. How well prepared are we to deal with 
unforeseen drops in economic activity and with unemploy- 
ment? Here also we can rely on the lessons of the 1930's. 

First, social security legislation, especially unemploy- 
ment insurance, provides a genuine first line of defense 
for the worker whose job is gone, and for his purchasing 
power. Between 1936 and 1949, over $12,000,000,000 has 
been deposited in the trust account to the credit of the 
states; nearly $1,000,000,000 has been earned in interest; 
over $6,000,000,000 has been distributed in weekly unem- 
ployment benefit checks; and over $7,250,000,000 is avail- 
able for future payments. Benefit amounts and average 
duration of benefits have increased steadily. Despite short- 
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comings and inequities, the unemployment insurang 
system is meeting its major objective—to provide week 
benefit checks promptly to men and women who are la 
off solely because of lack of work. Such insurance pa 
ments represent only 15 to 20 percent of the wage los| 
However, increasing coverage, liberalized benefit form 
las and duration of payments will increase this propo| 
tion. Unemployment insurance payments to the joble 
have played an important part in checking the recey 
business decline. Nor should we overlook these factor 


The amount of accumulated private savings—$127,006 
000,000 in government bonds and bank accounts. 
The bank deposit insurance law, which assures ¥ 
against the 1933 crisis. | 
The price support program for agriculture, whic 
underwrites agricultural prices. | 
Our experience with worthwhile public works pra 
ects in almost every community. | 
The better understanding of the role of the public del 
and government fiscal policy in increasing purchasir} 
power during periods of private spending decline. 
The capacity to cut taxes—especially excise taxes G 
dozens of essential commodities. With a federal budgy 
of over $40,000,000,000, purchasing power can be increas¢ 
materially by a sharp cut in taxes. 
Finally, we have a keener appreciation of our publ 
relief obligations than ever before. Public assistance pr 
grams, jointly underwritten by federal and state gover) 
ments, are well established and adequately finance 
Public support for these programs has been generous ari 
they can be expanded readily if economic circumstanc}} 
require. While the principle of federal aid for gener} 
unemployment relief is not yet accepted, a serious cri 
probably will overcome present reluctance to assume th} 
obligation. On the state level, there is infinitely bettif 
public welfare organization and finance than in ti} 
1930’s. In addition, many states have assumed a majéf 
share of the responsibility for financing general pub 
assistance, assuring more adequate relief funds shoulf 
mass unemployment materialize. 


We have more understanding and better tools to de 
with unemployment than we ever possessed. Whether vf 
put this knowledge to work and use the instrumerf 
which have been developed depends on how seriously vf 
view the problem of mass unemployment. Experience 
the 1930's, and our entire legislative history on the e 
nomic scene since then indicate that we shall not be pq 
mitted to view it lightly. The scars left by the experiena] 
of the 1930's are an ever-present reminder of oyr fears 
depression and insecurity. We know how to attain ma4 
mum utilization of our human and material resource 
We did so during the war. The peacetime goal—an evi 
higher standard of living and security for all our people: 
is just as compelling. For unemployment, complex aa} 
difficult as an economic issue, has also become a pressitt| 
political problem. | 
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Turkey and trimmings are a seasonal experience for two French girls spending Christmas with an American family 


Neighborliness at the UN 


‘Rousing good times” for hosts and guests when American doors are opened 


to the un-headlined men and women who turn the wheels at Lake Success 


ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 


| FRIENDSHIP OF INCREASING FERVOR IS DEVELOPING 
! between Americans and one of the most interest- 
‘ng groups that ever crossed our borders—the Secretariat 
bf the United Nations. It is a two-way affair, each party 
attracted equally to the other. 

| This is an affair between people. It has nothing to do 
with world government or international matters. The 
Secretariat of the UN is the working staff, as opposed to 
the brass. And there is a vast difference; the famous men 
and women whose names we read in the news are the 
oficial political representatives of their nations and do 
not lack for entertainment and social life. Secretariat 
members represent first, last, and only, the UN. They are 
in utterly new element in the world, people without a 
‘ountry, exclusively international civil servants. They 


iave specifically foresworn all allegiance to their native 


® 


a 


—By a former free lance public relations worker, 
now a roving reporter for Reader’s Digest, and 
an occasional contributor to other magazines. 
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lands and pledged it entirely to the United Nations. 

Some 1,500 of them have come to live among us. The 
unquestioning hospitality which has been poured upon 
them from the beginning, in open-hearted warmth of 
which Americans should be proud, has captivated them, 
just as their eager curiosity, breadth of outlook, and dedi- 
cated devotion to a world ideal have fascinated all those 
who have been thrown with them. 

“We used to think of the United States as hustle and 
Hollywood,” runs the reaction of the UN folk. “Now 
we know better. Americans are the most friendly of peo- 
ple, and their homes are delightful.” 

“Why, they’re not foreigners at all!” exclaimed incredu- 
lous citizens of Binghamton, New York, after UN guests 
had week-ended there. “They’re just like us, but more 
interesting!” 

“What we like best here,” said Jan Carnelison of the 
Netherlands, after driving across the continent, “is that 
Americans smile. In Europe there are so few smiles.” 

The Secretariat is proportioned, in nationalities, to each 
nation’s financial support of UN, except for the French, 
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who are in special demand for their language. Half the 
staff are Americans. The other half come from 58 na- 
tions: France, 359; United Kingdom, 290; China, 137; 
Canada, 135; the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, 35 each; 
India, 27; USSR, 23; and so on. There is one each from 
Afghanistan, Austria, Costa Rica, Iceland, Iraq, Israel, 
Siam. ; 

Inevitably they face many problems here, partly because 
of their very strangeness, partly because of their supra- 
nationality. What to do about income tax, auto license, 
shopping, baby sitters, running the household when the 
stay-at-home wife speaks no English? Where to educate 
the children—here, in American schools, or back “home”? 
Then there is the abiding sense of insecurity; they have 
forsaken their former civil service careers, with estab- 
lished pension systems, for an utterly new condition. 

Long and hard are the hours they work, in very 
crowded offices scattered through literal miles of corri- 
dors. The present offices have no daylight, and the arti- 
ficial light keeps an oculist busy restoring strained eyes. 
Great disservice has been done to UN by sneers about 
cushy jobs and fat pay. The great majority are in Grades 
1 to 7 of the UN merit system, and earn from $30 to 
$55 a week. 

They are inordinately sensitive to criticism from the 
American press, for they feel they are giving their lives 
to a definite ideal and they crave support, not hostility. 
They have fits of homesickness, when they find America 
is a vast, bright, new land, far from their cosy home 
towns or ancient cities, where many of them have associ- 
ations and family traditions running back for centuries. 
But they adjust, thoughtfully and well. There have been 
only two or three rough instances like that of the Rus- 
sian, unused to motoring, who drove 100 miles an hour 
on the Long Island parkways “because it says 100 on the 
speedometer.” 

Seen in the mass, they are an inspiring group, more 
eager and alert, more inspired and dedicated than any 
nation’s civil servants. To lunch in the general cafeteria 
is a brief, fascinating trip abroad; you are surrounded 
by picturesque diversity of face, costume, and language. 
All the signs are in French and English; at need every- 
one speaks fluent English. 


ATi GREAT LUBRICANT HAS BEEN THE VOLUNTEER Desk, 
an efficient counseling service with a full time manager, 
Mrs. Margaret Otis, and a staff of twenty Long Island 
women who give one or two days a week. This service 
is supported by a grant from the Carnegie Foundation 
for International Peace. In an average month, it solves 
personnel problems thus: 


Travel information’ #20), ou 488 
Concert and theater tickets=— 4, ser 212 
Living quarters. <3 44 ace en eee eee 198 
Medical baby sitters... +. << 75 ee ete 93 
Personal miscellany 2 .).a5ea ieee nee Be: 


You notice “living quarters” as a big problem. At first 
it was acute, and it will rise again when the UN moves 
to Manhattan. It was solved largely by the interest of 
local civic groups and women’s organizations, who com- 
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piled lists of living facilities in apartments, housing pr 
ects, and rented houses. To a large extent the newcomé¢ 
settled together, for mutual contact and comfort. 
they have not built up exclusive cliques, because the 
rushing hospitality of the neighborhood has prevented” 
Of course, they have had to do a great deal for the: 
selves, like organizing their own nursery school, a} 
International School, and Women’s Guild, and coope: 
tive (with a board of 9 directors, of 9 nationalities), a; 
the world’s only international troop of Boy Scouts a) 
Cub Scouts. This has a special flag, combining the UD 
symbolic world and olive branches and the Scout li 
Its merit badges go for such achievements as that of ¥j 
twelve-year-old Afghan lad who between September a) 
February acquired fluent English. Its counselor is a Hu 
garian, Llaszlo Hamori. 
Or like their Hobby Show of 1949, an outstanding 
successful affair. The collection of Persian rugs wi 
which Kamil Tooni of Iraq won third prize made Lo 
Island eyes widen with envy. Mrs. Maria de Burt 
Paraguay took first place with a display of native las 
Marcel Maillard of France got second, with a nostals 
diorama of the Café de la Paix. | 


Bi: MUCH, VERY MUCH, HAS BEEN OFFERED THEM IN 
friendliness that is typical of Americans. 
Long Island’s North Shore is by no means noted 4 
open-hearted reception of all and sundry. But for thd 
shy, intelligent UN people, the North Shore has been, 
hearty as an Elks convention. North Shore dinners ha} 
taken on a strong international flavor. Invitations aj 
guest memberships pour in to UN from garden clul} 
skating, tennis, stamp and camera clubs, social organi} 
tions, even bowling alleys, where the international cil] 
servants from Peru and Iran soon learn the excitemé¢} 
of Tiger Cats versus Hecklers. 
The Women’s City Club in New York cut its de 
from $35 to $15 for UN personnel. Town Hall off 
$2.40 tickets for 60 cents. Stores give discounts as hil] 
as 50 percent; railroads reduce rates to group minimu 
oil companies provide thousands of road maps; radj 
hours send batches of tickets to broadcasts—a very popu 
service. Columbia University puts on a unique free co 
in “Living America,” with the introductory rema 
“Though we hope you will like the United States, qj 
real wish is to help you understand this country.” 
But the happiest and strangest aspect is the flood of 
vitations, from communities and organizations and | 
dividuals, for UN personnel to visit in American honi 
There is hardly a weekend without invitations that 
from 10 to 50 guests. Last year, 544 hosts entertained} 
total of over 2,000 “foreigners” at 175 parties, from 
mont to Louisiana and Colorado. 
And in the whole course of it, not a single case of fil 
tion, with the possible exception of one hostess 
thoughtlessly asked an Arab and an Israeli to share 
room. They managed it, but with painful restraint. | 
The Denver junket was a fair example. Twenty adv 
of ten different nationalities invested their whole th 
weeks vacation in a truly blind date, going all the 
from Long Island to Denver to be guests in the homes} 
utter strangers. As the train rolled westward the even: 
of the second day, the travelers began to be depresif 


by the lonely vastness of the country. Had they perhaps 
made a bad mistake? 
Mistake? No! This party was a joyous success. In 
sixty Denver homes and by thirteen organizations the 
guests were made warmly welcome. Their time was 
full, with serious evenings at the University of Colorado, 
lively lunches with the business service clubs, effective 
mixtures of earnestness and fun with the League of 
Women Voters, pleasant, informal family dinners, parties, 
and picnics. On the train eastward they all agreed: 
“Nowhere else in the world of today are foreigners, 
total strangers, so easily and warmly welcomed into 
homes. Americans are so unsuspicious and confident!” 
A New York woman had 14 guests for a lively New 
Year’s Eve. The Philadelphia United Nations Council 


Two members of the Secretariat arrive for a weekend in Northampton, Massachusetts 


had 50; the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, led 
by the Reverend Harry B. Scholefield, had 25 more. 

“Yes, of course I admire your Independence Hall,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Eugenia Shimanski, a Pole, “but would you 
object if I say I prefer your huge department stores to 
anything I have ever seen?” 

A rare weekend was the one which 39 guests spent at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Smith College was the 
composite host. The guests were from Iran, Egypt, 
France, Argentina, China, Peru, the Philippines, Czecho- 
slovakia, Australia, Bolivia, and Bulgaria. 

It was a dark, snowy night when the train pulled into 
the Northampton station, just the kind of night to make 
a traveler uncertain and a bit homesick. But waiting at 
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the station was a Transportation Committee, with cars, 
hostess-driven. They whisked the guests to Alumnae 
House, where hot tea and open fires thawed things out 
while eager hostesses and attentive guests were introduced 
to one another. 

Followed two days of wisely alternating program and 
idleness. Music at the president’s house; tea dances at 
French House and Spanish House (“What it did for 
my Spanish studies, to meet Nelida Bosco from Argen- 
tina!”) dinner at the Faculty Club; a special performance 
of the famous Smith College Water Ballet; Sunday din- 
ners in campus houses; a rousing square dance in the 
gym. That dance was fun. Ninety people cavorted to 
“Little Brown Jug,” none more gaily than Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, herself a hostess to Mr. and Mrs. Wladimir 
Karakacheff of Bulgaria. It was 
Mr. Karakacheff who later re- 
marked, perhaps with his host- 
ess in mind, “Such sport! You 
people all enjoy yourselves with 
the freedom of candid children!” 

“Are these hills inhabited?” 
innocently asked Marjorie Chen 
from China, with visions of In- 
dians in mind. She was swiftly 
enlightened by Mrs. Charles Is- 
sawi, Polish wife of an Egypt- 
ian, who had been taken on a 
tour of the hills and found to 
her amazement many prosper- 
ous farms owned by Americans 
of Polish descent. She had met, 
too, Judge Harry Jekanowski, of 
Polish lineage, a leader of the lo- 
cal bar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo Luna 
from Peru were popular because 
they made such interesting cof- 
fee. They passed around their 
recipe: make it three times the 
American strength. And it will 
be long before the girls at Fort 
Hill House forget keen-eyed 
white-turbaned C. K. Dilwali 
and his diminutive wife, he with 
legs swathed in white jodhpurs, 
she, exotic in her silken drap- 
eries, with a diamond in her 
nose. But it was Mr. Dilwali’s 
conversation which enthralled 
the girls. He discovered that several were studying ad- 
vanced mathematics, and promptly confounded them with 
such problems as: 

Three men register at a hotel and pay $30 in advance. 
The clerk discovers he has overcharged, and sends a bell- 
boy to return $5 to them. But the bellboy keeps $2 for 
himself, returning only $3. The guests had then paid out 
$27, the bellhop had $2, a total of $29. What became 
of the missing dollar? Mr. Dilwali was a terrific social 
success. 

“You know,” commented a Bulgarian, “I had always 
been sure the Greeks were creatures with horns and 
hooves. It is laughable that I had to come all the way to 
this Massachusetts town to meet some, as friends, and 
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find out how charming they really are!” 

“Why,” exclaimed another visitor, “you have wood 
fires! We had thought that everything in the United 
States is electric.” 

Unfailingly they were delighted with the American 
kitchen and its gadgets—the dish washer that “soaps itself 
and does not crash the china,” the pop-up toaster. “I 
should burn myself another bread, please?” engagingly 
asked a captivated guest. 

They proved themselves excellent bed makers and dish 
wipers. But they mourned the quantity of food they had 
to throw away. “What an American family throws out 
would teed a family overseas,’ sadly noted a French 
guest, and many others. 

“You tireless Americans,” sighed a Dane, Paul Boeg, 
“you are always saying ‘take it easy. But you never try 
it for yourselves.” 

What struck the Issawis from Egypt was that we 
should have a college especially for women. It seemed 
“primitive.” “Our colleges are naturally coeducational,” 
they said. 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge shows a picture of her family to a UN 
staff member and his wife who spent a weekend in her home 
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There are, surprisingly, no dietary difficulties on thes) 
trips. Mr. Dilwali admitted to an early concern, becaus} 
he eats only vegetables and fruit. “But you always hav 
so much food at a meal, I can get plenty even withou 
the meats || 
“What's your favorite breakfast when you're at home: 
his hostess asked, and was taken aback by the guicl 
reply, 
“Rice crispies.” | 
Stamford, Connecticut, invites a group every mont} 
Nearby Westport started with a half dozen Sunday guest 
two years ago, and last summer entertained 125 tor 
weekend, under the leadership of the local Friends Meet 
ing. Middlebury, Vermont, college and town, asks 2) 
for January skiing and square dancing. Montclair, New 
Jersey, extends regular invitations to community dances 
In Binghamton, New York, 35 families entertain 17} 
UN guests at Christmas. A Navy veteran, R. L. Yog 
gerst, with warm memories of England’s wartime hos} 
pitality to him, sparks this one. After last Christmas| 
Binghamton people pondered the remark of a guest fron 
Brazil: | 
“Anyone would think that Christmas in northern Nev 
; York would be very different from Christ] 
mas in Brazil. It is not. Climate and sucl 
small things are different, but the bis} 
Christmas thing, the heart feeling, it is th} 
same, the same! | 


an 


ies MORE STUDY GOES INTO THESE ot | 
ends than is apparent. The Voluntee 
Service at UN compiles all sorts of detaillf 
sent from the hosts’ end—details of thi 
total number of hosts, their homes, families} 
interests, ages, occupations, and so a 
Meanwhile they sift out applicants amon 
the UN personnel, matching guest and ho 
with the skill of experience. The UI 
guests pay their own travel costs. 

Americans asking for guests are allowe 
to express preferences as to the kind of vi 
itors they want, but not as to the kind the 
do not want. The would-be host may say 
“I would like to have mathematicians, off 
French,” but he may not say “I want ngj 
colored people, or no Hindus.” If he half 
such barriers, he gets no guests, and hij} 
name is stricken off the approved list off 
hosts. | 

Once a community party is scheduled 
Volunteer Service sends to the hosts a lisif 
of suggestions, found to be very importan!| 
after long experience. For example: It i) 
best to have no entertainment on the firs) 
evening of a weekend, but to let guests ang 
hosts relax together and become acquainted 
It is best to devote the second evening t 
group entertainment, so that the guests al 
get together in mutual support. 

Again: Before retiring for the night, ex 
plain breakfast customs clearly. Breakfas 
is the meal when habits run most strong] 
and most differently. Two British guest 


a 
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The daughter of an American immigrant shows her mother’s 


Czech wedding dress to 


once stayed dutifully but hungrily in their room till noon, 


; 


because the hostess had failed to tell them her breakfast 
plan. 

It is impossible not to be stimulated by the UN guests. 
Over your own dinner table they tell you of their daily 


/ work, which is as astonishing as it is effective. Oh, say 
the critics, the UN has done nothing! Hasn’t, it though? 
Its personnel will tell you of irrigation ditches dug in 
deserts of the Middle East, of rice harvests doubled where 


hunger stalks in the Far East, of an on-sweeping tuber- 


culosis plague halted in postwar Europe. 


“But all you do there is fight!” objected a critic. “I 
don’t approve of the UN.” 

Mr. Carnelison of The Netherlands smiled as he re- 
plied, “But that is what we are supposed to do—settle 


arguments there rather than on battlefields. You are say- 


ing you don’t approve of hospitals because so many peo- 


ple in them are sick.” 
More Americans should get to know, at first hand, 


what manner of men these UN folk are. The UN has 
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the 


two house guests from Peru 


—taken hold of the people of the world as the League of 


Nations never did. It has two-way consultative relations 
with scores of “NGO” or Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions like church groups, labor unions, and business asso- 
ciations; and fifteen of those groups have over 5,000,000 
members each. 

Individuals can become members, and do—members 
not on a par with nation-members, but receiving publica- 
tions and news and returning moral support. Only in 
the United States have such memberships spread in any 
number. But Americans have made Lake Success New 
York’s most popular serious attraction for tourists, and 
we write the UN more than 10,000 letters a day. 

“Never mind the noble purpose and international good- 
will,” exclaims Dr. Scholefield, a Philadelphia host. “We 
went into our weekend with high purpose like that. But 
in a matter of minutes, we found we were having a rous- 
ing good time!” 

This is a right moment in history for just such relations 
between people. 
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Has the Nation a Stake in Its Schools? 


The answer involves urgent issues of 
federal aid to schools, and the relation 
of church and state—which recently 


boiled over in front-page controversy 


EVERETT B. SACKETT 


\ i } HEN SOME PROMINENT PERSONAGE PINS — 
a derogatory label on a Roosevelt, « 

commentators usually become only mildly 

exhilarated and news editors yawn. 

But when Cardinal Spellman charged 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt with bias be- 
cause she differed with him over the use of federal funds 
for the benefit of pupils in parochial schools, headlines 
blazed, the mayor of our greatest city came forward to 
mediate, and congressmen became silent. What is the 
issue that aroused such feeling? 

In this country, the schools always have been a concern 
of the local community. The tradition was established 
in the very early days of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
when an ordinance was enacted in 1642 requiring every 
settlement of fifty or more householders to provide in- 
struction for its young. This set a pattern of local, pub- 
lic responsibility for basic education. Modified with the 
passing decades, it remains a fundamental concept. 

The “little red schoolhouse,” serving children with- 
in walking distance, has given way in large part to the 
brick and concrete central school fed by buses rolling 
over modern highways. The boundaries of the governing 
school district have expanded with the area served by the 
school. This has not upset the concept of community 
responsibility. This concept, however, has been modified 
in varying degrees from state to state by increasing ac- 
tivity in local school affairs by the central state school 
authority. The increasing importance of the state govern- 


+ 


—By an associate professor of education at the 
University of New Hampshire, who is also dean 
of students there. Professor Sackett was formerly 
director of research of the Panama Canal Zone 
schools and, later, research associate of the 
Regents’ Inquiry Into the Character and Cost of 
Education in New York. 
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ment in local affairs is not confined to education. 
glance at roads, police, public welfare shows that t 
schools are merely sharing in a broad social movement 

In most states, participation by the state governmer 
has been most important in the area of financial suppor} 
The development here has been far from uniform. | 
study, “The Forty-Eight State School Systems,” publishe} 
this summer by the Council of State Governments, shown 
that in 1947-48 the percentage of public school revenud 
derived from state sources varied from 87 percent in Deldf 
ware and 85 percent in New Mexico to 4 percent iJ 
Nebraska and 10 percent in Massachusetts. In clevelf 
states more than 60 percent of public school revenuaf 
came from state sources, while in twelve the proportio | 
was less than 20 percent. For all states, an average of 4 
percent of school funds was from state sources. Ten year 
earlier this figure was 30 percent. 


{In general, the increase in state assistance to local did 
tricts has not been accompanied by similar increases iff 
state control of local educational policies. It is true thaf 
in Delaware, where state support is most nearly completd| 
state control, too, is very strong. But state control j 
strong also in New Hampshire, extending to joint e 

ployment of the local superintendents by the state an 
local boards of education, although the financial contribu 


tion of the state is under 20 percent. | 
The legal right of the state to exercise such control c 


local education as its legislature may see fit is not quej 
tioned. The state is the repository of authority in educd| 
tional matters. The local school districts have only sucif 
powers as are delegated to them by state legislation. Cu | 


tom and tradition make this delegation generous. 


| 
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The underlying conditions that have led to more and 
more state aid for local schools are the factors cited in 
support of federal aid. The state has become more in- 
volved as the increasing fluidity of population has made 
each community more and more dependent for the edu- 
cational level of its adult citizens on the opportunities 
in other school districts and other states. Since the com- 
munities have not been equally able to support schools, 
the state has stepped in to equalize the burden of support. 
It is true, also, that communities do not spend the money 
available for education with equal astuteness. The state 
has stepped in here with regulations designed to improve 
the quality of education directly, in addition to the in- 
direct approach through financial assistance. State regu- 
lations involve teacher training, the curriculum, the fit- 
ness of buildings, financial accounting, and so on. The 
states have refrained from carrying supervision so far as 
to discourage local initiative. 

The fear that federal aid would be accompanied by 
similar supervision on the part of the federal authorities 
has been a major argument against the proposal. It is 
true that unless precautions are taken, he who pays the 

iper is tempted to call the tune. Where federal money 
a been made available locally for special education, as 
t is in vocational training, for example, there has been 
ome federal supervision. Since, in such cases, the object 
of appropriating the money is to develop neglected areas 
xf education, it is natural that some supervision should 
ye required. That federal funds can be used locally with- 
yut appreciably influencing the character of education has 
yeen illustrated on the college level by the current federal 
srogram for veterans. 

_ The Thomas bill—of which more later—like all other 
ederal school aid bills which have received serious con- 
ideration, contains safeguards against federal control. It 
»rovides that no federal agency or officer shall exercise 
ny control over any school or any state educational in- 
ititution or agency with respect to which funds are made 
vailable under the act. It sets up a formula for distribu- 
ion of funds to the central state’ agency which is based 
n the average annual income of the state per child 5 
9 17 years of age, and the proportion of this income 
loent for schools. The federal agency distributing the 
ands would be concerned solely with census and finan- 
ial data. A state would be free to hire only red-headed 
achers for grades below the third and to teach no 
Jnited States history, should it so wish. Such antics 
yould not affect payments from the federal government. 


F WASHINGTON TAKES NO STEPS BEYOND THE PAYMENT OF 
honey to the states, what guarantee is there that the pay- 
lent of money will result in better education? The 1938 
legents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Educa- 
Jon in the State of New York, with extensive data upon 
\hich to base its findings, concluded: “High educational 
lficiency is not achieved without high expenditure, but 
iany districts have high costs and distinctly inferior 
lturns. . . . The best schools . . . pay a high average 
\lary to instructors.” 

}It seems reasonable to assume that payment of fed- 
|-al money would not result in uniform improvement in 
ate educational systems. However, by making possible 
igher salaries, better equipment, and so on, it would 


lve to the more needy states the opportunity and the 
oe 
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challenge to raise the level of their schools. It would give 
the states a just share of the national income for the sup- 
port of their schools. It would leave to the initiative of 
the states the task of spending the money efficiently. 

But if federal money would not insure proportionate 
improvement in state educational systems, why have fed- 
eral aid? The evidence showing the inequality among 
states in their ability to support schools is striking. So 
independent-minded a man as Senator Robert A. Taft 
was changed from.a staunch opponent of federal aid to 
as staunch a proponent by study of the facts presented 
in the Senate in support of the measure. Another man 
well known to oppose light-hearted federal spending who 
yet believes some federal aid for schools is desirable is 
Herbert Hoover. 


A, WITH BUYING FOOD FOR A FAMILY, THE TWO MAIN 
factors involved in determining the ease with which a 
state can support its schools are the number of children to 
be cared for and the amount of income available. Al- 
though the ratio of children to adults does not range so 
widely among the states as it does among families, there 
is an important variation. At one extreme is New Jersey 
with only 166 school-age children per thousand of the 
total population, while at the other end is New Mexico 
with 283 per thousand. 

The per capita income is over $1,600 in eight states 
and under $1,000 in ten. As the states with the highest 
per capita incomes tend to be those with the lowest pro- 
portion of school age children, when the income is 
changed to a per school child basis the differences become 
far more striking. Seven states have average incomes of 
more than $12,000 per pupil in average daily attendance 
in the public schools, while six have incomes of less than 
$5,000 on this basis. New York, at the head of the list, 
has an income of $15,739 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance, while at the other extreme of the scale is 
Mississippi with $3,030. 

For all states, the median percentage of total personal 
income going for the support of schools below college 
level is 2.3. This percentage in New York would supply 
over $360 per pupil while in Mississippi it would supply 
not quite $70. Mississippi happens to spend exactly this 
proportion of its income on public schools, while New 
York spends only 1.8 percent. Yet these efforts yield in 
New York an education that costs for current expenses - 
$250 per pupil, and in Mississippi $66. 

The average annual salary for school teachers, includ- 
ing principals and supervisors, in New York is $3,450; 
in Mississippi it is $1,293. What do these salaries buy in 
the way of training of teachers in their respective states? 
In New York, 5 percent of the teachers have had no 
college training while 67 percent have a bachelor’s degree 
or higher. In Mississippi, 23 percent have had no college 
training while only 41 percent have a bachelor’s degree 
or higher. For the nation as a whole, the figures are 3 
percent with no college training and 59 percent with a 
degree. 

Data of this sort could be cited almost endlessly. 
Enough has been given to illustrate the tremendous dif- 
ferences between the states in their ability to support 
education, differences so great that even though the 
poorer states do spend a substantially larger proportion 
of their wealth on education they still cannot furnish ade- 
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quate financial support for their schools. 

With the aim of lifting the educational level of the 
nation as a whole, measures to alleviate this situation have 
been before Congress for three decades, beginning with 
the Smith-Towner bill in 1918. Constant pressure from 
the National Education Association, reinforced by Parent- 
Teacher, labor, and many* other groups, gradually has 
brought enactment nearer. Opposition has come from 
various individuals and groups opposed on principle to 
any extension of federal activity into areas where the 
states have responsibility; it has come particularly from 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Church operates about 8,000 elementary and 2,000 
high schools, with approximately 2,800,000 pupils. The 
support of this parochial school system through tuition 
and donations is a heavy drain on Catholics. But in seek- 
ing to block federal aid to education unless tax funds are 
available not only to improve the public schools but also 
for certain parochial school purposes, the aim of the 
Church is not primarily to reduce the financial burden 
imposed by the parochial school system. 

The Church’s stand is opposed on the grounds that it 
violates the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which begins: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
img. the free “exercise thereoi.. - This provision has 
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been effective in erecting, to use Jeflerson’s words, “a Vv 
of separation between church and state.” The Supre 
Court of the United States has ruled that religious 
struction in the public schools is unconstitutional. As 
Catholic schools, in the words of the Right Rever« 
Monsignor Edward A. Pace, endeavor to make relig 
“the foundation and crown of the youth’s entire train 
at every level of instruction” and as they are an integ 
part of the Church, it has been argued that spend. 
public money for their benefit is in effect giving gove 
ment support to a specific religion. 


] 


I, SEEKING PUBLIC MONEY, THE RoMAN CaTHOLIcs DO I 
themselves question the separation of church and st: 
In a statement issued on August 6 to clarify his sta 
Cardinal Spellman said: “Under the Constitution we: 
not ask nor can we expect public funds to pay for | 
construction or repair of parochial school buildings: 
for the support of teachers, or for other maintena: 
costs. | 

“There are, however, other incidental expenses . . . 
such purposes as the transportation of children to : 
from school, the purchase of nonreligious text books, ; 
the provision of health aids. . . . The federal aid ¢ 
troversy revolves around these incidental benefits | 
school children, and around them alone.” | 

Parenthetically, it should be said that although tr 
portation, lunches, and health service 
mally are classified as auxiliary service 
agencies in educational accounting, 
standard practice to classify the cost of 
textbooks with items like teachers’ sala 
as instructional service. 

Nevertheless, considerable headway 
been made by the Church in securing 
type of assistance from public funds. 
three states — Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oregon—such funds may be used for 
purchase of nonreligious text books and 
transportation of parochial school chil 
Mississippi and West Virginia provide 
books but not transportation. The follo 
states and territory furnish transportation}} 
not text books: California, Colorado, 
necticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kent 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, RH 
Island, and Wyoming. 
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Educational inequalities as be- 
tween states and communities are 
typified by this modern, well- 
equipped consolidated school — 


And (opposite page) a little red 
school house in Putnam County, 
New York, built about 1750 and 
still in session 


The New Jersey law providing transportation for 
arochial school children at public expense was chal- 
nged in the courts. The case finally reached the 
upreme Court where, in February, 1947, the law was 
oheld by a five-to-four decision. The majority held that 
fe transportation of children to either a secular or sec- 
rian school is in the interest of the public welfare and 
te fact that the law happens to serve the convenience of 
atholic parents is no basis for rejecting its appraisal as 
public need. The minority stated that transportation of 
apils is as essential as textbooks, lunches, athletic 
ipplies, and other equipment, and that if transportation 
' pupils to Catholic schools is upheld as being in the 
tblic welfare, then the states can give any measure of 
pport to any private religious school. 

In the 80th Congress, a bill for federal aid to education 
onsored by Senator Taft received bipartisan support in 
e Senate and passed by a vote of 58 to 22. It did not 
me to a vote in the House. 

On May 5, 1949, the Senate passed an almost iden- 
‘al measure, the Thomas bill, 58 to 15. It provided for 
e distribution of $300,000,000 annually to the states to 
Ip equalize among them the burden of supporting ele- 
entary and secondary schools. Both the Taft and 
homas bills, as a concession to the Catholic Church, 
ovided that in states where it is legal to use public 
nds for current expenditures of nonpublic schools the 
deral money also could be so used. 

When the Thomas bill reached the House, it was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. The 
chairman of this committee, John Lesinski (Democrat) 
of Michigan, appointed Graham A. Barden of North 
Carolina, a former school teacher, chairman of a sub- 
committee to hold hearings. Mr. Barden and his asso- 
ciates, instead of reporting back to the whole committee 
on the Thomas bill, wrote a new bill. 

This Barden bill added $14,500,000 to the $300,000,000 
provided in the Thomas bill; did not require a state to 
make a minimum per-pupil expenditure in order to 
qualify for federal aid, and restricted the use of federal 
funds to public schools, specifically barring their use for 
the transportation of pupils, the purchase of nonreligious 
textbooks, and the furnishing of health service for non- 
public schools. Whether the first two changes would 
have caused any trouble for the bill no one ever will 
know because the third change caused so much. 


dl es BaRDEN BILL WAS REPORTED TO THE HouszE Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on June 9. On June 23, 
Mrs. Roosevelt opened her syndicated column, “My Day,” 
with the observation: 

“Controversy brought about by the request made by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman that Catholic schools should 
share in federal aid funds forces upon citizens of the 
country the kind of decision it is going to be very difficult 
to make.” She added that those of us who believe in the 
right of freedom of worship “cannot be accused of preju- 
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dice when we do not want to see public education con- 
nected with religious control of the schools, which are 
paid for by taxpayers’ money.” 

A month later, on July 22, Cardinal Spellman released 
an open letter to Mrs. Roosevelt in which he said in part: 

“T believe that if the federal government provides a 
bottle of milk to each child in a public school it should 
provide milk for all school *children. I believe if federal 
funds are used to transport children to public schools they 
should be used to transport parochial school children. I 
believe if through the use of federal funds the children 
who attend public schools are immunized from con- 
tagious diseases that all children should be protected 
from those diseases. 

“You say you are against religious control of schools 
which are paid for by taxpayers’ money. That is ex- 
actly what I, too, oppose. But I am also opposed to any 
bill that includes children that attend parochial schools 
for the purpose of receiving funds from the federal gov- 
ernment while it excludes these same children from the 
distribution and benefits of the funds allocated.” 

In closing, he accused Mrs. Roosevelt of “discrimination 
unworthy of an American mother.” 


ie SPELLMAN-ROOSEVELT CONTROVERSY BECAME PAGE 
one news. Protestant and Jewish leaders issued statements 
in support of Mrs. Roosevelt. The Lutheran Church, op- 
erating 1,200 parochial elementary schools, said it did not 
want any federal aid for its schools. Mayor O’Dwyer of 
New York made the headlines with an offer to act as 
peacemaker. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, replying at length to Cardinal Spell- 
man’s attack on her position, said in part, “Your letter 
of July 21 surprised me considerably. . . . As we have 
developed in this country we have done more and more 
for our public schools. They are open to all children 
and it has been decided that there should be no particular 
religious belief taught in them. ... Anyone who knows 
history, particularly the history of Europe, will, I think 
recognize that the domination of education or of govern- 
ment by any one particular religious faith is never a 
happy arrangement for the people. Spiritual leadership 
should remain spiritual leadership and the temporal pow- 
er should not become too important in any church... .” 

Whether through the urging of mutual friends or for 
some other reason, on August 5 Cardinal Spellman issued 
a restatement of his views on federal aid. Part of this 
has already been quoted above. A further extract said: 

“We believe in federal aid for needy states and needy 
children. We further believe that Congress should guar- 
antee, as it did in the School Lunch Act, that all chil- 
dren . . . no matter what schools they attend, will share 
alike in the ‘auxiliary services’ for which these federal 
funds are spent in the states.” 

Cardinal Spellman’s attack on the Barden bill did not 
signal a new policy of the Catholic Church. The Church 
has consistently opposed efforts to expand the role of the 
federal government in education since the matter was 
first introduced in Congress thirty years ago. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the early bills emphasized 
the creation of a federal Department of Education, with 
a secretary of cabinet rank, while minimizing financial 
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equalization. Gradually the emphasis has changed 4 
point where legislative proposals now attempt to prov 
financial equalization while guarding against any furt 
new federal participation. | 

When the federal aid bills were linked with the p) 
to establish a Department of Education, the argumy 
of the churchmen was that the legislation threatened) 
impose federal control of education. Speaking of 
Reed-Curtis bill in the twenties, Archbishop Hanna sai 
“What education needs is local stimulation and local s} 
port. It does not need, and should not have, federal contr¢ 
In a minority report of the Hoover National Advise 
Committee on Education in 1931, Monsignor Pace a 
the Reverend George W. Johnson, Catholic members | 
the Committee, said: “It is not easy to conceive the pr 
tical possibility of any federal grants ever being made | 
education in general without some specific legal sup 
vision of the manner in which such monies shall be us 
The function of supervising the use of federal grants | 
education would naturally devolve on the Departms 
of Education, thus making it a potent instrument | 
federal control.” | 

By 1938, Father Johnson, serving then on thé Roosey 
National Advisory Commission on Education, was red 
to say that large areas in the United States cannot sj 
port a decent school system and unless these regions 
ceive federal aid many children will lack adequate edu 
tion. There followed the Thomas bill of 1939 and | 
Thomas-Harrison bill of 1941, both proposing federal | 
without extending its benefits to parochial schools. 
the direction of the administrative Committee of Bish 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, in Ap 
1941, Father Johnson wrote Senator Thomas opposif 
the bill in its current form because it might eventud 
“destroy that local autonomy which to date has kept 
schools free.” 

The Supreme Court decision in 1947 upholding } 
constitutionality of tax-supported transportation 
parochial school children apparently signaled a change 
strategy all around. The Taft bill of 1947 compromilf 
with the Catholic point of view by allowing the staf 
to decide whether part of their federal grants should 
for nonpublic schools. Although the Catholics wojf 
have preferred that the law require part of the feda} 
grants to go for “auxiliary services” for nonpublic schol 
they evidently were willing to accept the compromif 
Cardinal Spellman does not speak of the dangers of 4 
eral control but asks that children of all schools shi 
alike in the “auxiliary services” supported wholly on} 
part by federal funds. | 


\\ HEN THE 81st CoNGRESs CONVENED LAST JANUARY } 
litical forecasters, discussing the chances of passage} 
various items in President Truman’s “Fair Deal” pf 
gram, put federal aid to education high on the list. Prf 
ress of the Thomas bill through the Senate was smog} 
An amendment by Senator Donnell (Republican) } 
Missouri, to restrict use of the federal funds to puj 
schools, was defeated, as was one by Senator McMa 
(Democrat) of Connecticut, positively to provide i 
school transportation, regardless of type of school. 

Had the Barden subcommittee reported favorably. 
the Thomas bill instead of substituting one of its of 
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he legislation might have passed the House. 
[here was no test of strength of the Barden 
ull before the Spellman-Roosevelt exchange. 
subsequently Congressman Barden is reported 
o have said, “The controversy has made mem- 
ers very cautious of expressing themselves. 
3efore it came up, it would have passed the 
House three to one. Now nobody knows.” 

With the religious issue made prominent, 
many members of the Committee were in 
avor of letting the Barden bill expire quietly 
nm committee. Others differed, however, and 
1 Committee vote was forced on August 2. A 
notion to let the subject go for this session 
was defeated, 13 to 12. Seven Republicans and 
ive Democrats voted for the death sentence. 
Df the five Democrats voting to kill the bill, 
our were Roman Catholics who on_ other 
measures had steadfastly supported the Ad- 
ministration. Lest it be concluded that the 
Committee members divided on straight re- 
igious lines, it is to be noted that a consistent 
champion of the federal aid bill has been An- 
lrew Jacobs of Indiana, a Catholic. It was his 
rote that gave the Administration its one-vote 
nargin of victory. 

Although the Committee voted against an 
oficial burial of the issue for this session, agree- 
nent on reporting out a bill seems remote. 
>roposals before the Committee, in addition 
o the Barden bill, include two worthy of men- 
ion. The Fogarty bill would set aside 10 
yercent of the federal grant for nonreligious 
extbooks, health service, and transportation of 
supils, for all schools. A bill sponsored by 
hree Republicans, Kerns, Morton, and Wer- 
lel and said to have the backing of former 
resident Hoover and of Harold Stassen, would limit 
'ederal aid to $135,000,000 annually which would be dis- 
ributed only to those states needing it most, that is, to 
the thirteen southern commonwealths. This bill, like the 
Thomas bill passed by the Senate, would allow the in- 
dividual states to determine whether any of the federal 
money should go to nonpublic schools. 

There are those in Congress who are loath to see fed- 
tral assistance for school-child health work eliminated in 
the disagreement over the general school aid bills. A bill 
yacked by two Democrats, John W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts, a Catholic, and J. Percy Priest of Tennes- 
‘ee, a Baptist, has received favorable committee action in 
he House. This measure provides $35,000,000 a year to 
‘urnish health service to pupils in public, private, and 
yarochial schools. In a state where the laws bar use of 
yublic funds in private and parochial schools, the bill 
yrovides that the Federal Security Administrator could 
vithhold a portion of the money allotted that state for 
ase by the administrator in making direct arrangements 
or health care in nonpublic schools. 

| It now seems unlikely that general federal aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary education will pass in this first 
ession of the 81st Congress, as it has failed to pass so 
nany times before. The present situation is different, 
iowever, in two ways. First, a spokesman for the Cath- 
jlic Church has indicated that the opposition of the 
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Classroom in a Roman Catholic parochial school. 
Should these children share with public school 
pupils such “auxiliary services” as health care, 
buses, textbooks, given in federal aid to education? 


Church now is due less to fear of federal control than to 
the lack of a guarantee that parochial school children 
will share the benefits of the federal grants. Second, the 
role of the Catholic Church as the effective opponent of 
federal aid unless parochial schools share in that aid has 
been brought strikingly to the attention of the public. 

The nation does have a stake in the proper education 
of all its children. Will it continue to neglect this in- 
terest because of the stand taken by one religious group? 
If the decision is to give federal support to the schools, 
will the support be given in a way reflecting the opinion 
of the five Supreme Court justices who held such aid 
to church schools constitutional? Or will it reflect the 
opinion of the four justices who held that such aid con- 
travenes the First Amendment and the traditional separa- 
tion of church and state in this country? In the words 
of Mrs. Roosevelt, the issue “forces upon the citizens of 
the country the kind of decision it is going to be very 
difficult to make.” But it must be made promptly. Legis- 
lators have the annoying ability to stand immobile, while 
time and tide rush by. But children cannot arrest their 
growth. A citizen is a school-age child but once. 
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“Beveridge Is Not Enough” 


How the cause of voluntary social services has been cham- 


pioned by the architect of the British social security system. | 


LILLIE M, PECK 


T= LoNDON PRESS HAS THE HABIT OF REPORTING 
parliamentary debates in the third person and, even 
on less formal occasions, speakers employ it with refer- 
ence to themselves. Thus the phrase “Beveridge is not 
enough” was, I believe, first used in a speech Lord 
Beveridge made to the British Association of Residential 
Settlements in 1948. 

His contention was that more is called for than the 
minimum protection provided by the national scheme 
of social insurances stemming from the famous report 
which, as Sir William Beveridge, he made to the govern- 
ment in 1942. Rather, he drove home the enduring need 
for both initiative and things of the spirit that spring 
from voluntary organizations in a democracy. 

When the Earl of Silkirk quoted the phrase in a 
House of Lords debate in mid-June, Lord Beveridge’s 
characteristic rejoinder was, “It has never been enough 
for Beveridge. . . . Still less, I think, is it enough for any- 
one else.” 

To a visiting American, 
the extraordinary thing 
was the full length discus- 


sion by the Peers based Range of Income 


largely on a book which after Tax 
all who spoke seemed to Under £150 
have read, “Voluntary Ac- aeeh een 
tion, a Report on Methods 500-1,000 
of Social Advance,” by 1,000-2,000 
Lord Beveridge himself. ZOE OOD. 

5 4,000-6 000 
This and a companion 6,000 and. over 


volume, “The Evidence 
for Voluntary Action,” 
were published by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1948; 
American editions by Macmillan, 1949.) 

At a later stage in the debate, the author put his thesis 
this way: 

“It is impossible to make a good society, in Britain or 
anywhere else, by a simple combination of state action 
and the pursuit by the individual of his personal selfish 
AMEEKESES ie), su A third type of action is needed. 

“You need state action; you need the pursuit by the 
individual of his personal interests; and you need volun- 
tary action for social progress to improve not only your 
own condition but the society in which you live. 

“Voluntary action means action not directed or con- 
trolled by the state; it means, in effect, a private enterprise 
for social progress. Whatever doubts some noble Lords 
opposite may have as to the merits of private enterprise 
for gain, I hope that today they will make it plain that 
they have no doubt at all as to the necessity of private enter- 
prise for improving society—improving the conditions of 
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1938-39 1945-46 from coal to oil, safd} 
13,500,000 7,500,000 at sea, and lesser matte 
4,500,000 8,000,000 The intervening th 
1,820 000 5,225,000 a 
450,000 652,000 hours and a half WwW 
155,000 137,000 given over to considerati 
56,000 35,000 “« 
12,000 aie of “the need for enco 
7-000 45 agement of voluntary 


life for oneself and one’s neighbors.” (This, and succees 
ing quotations and references to proceedings of th 
House of Lords debate are from Hansard, British coui 
terpart of our Congressional Record. Vol. 163, No. 8) 
2 Zajrame, 1949.) . 

The House of Lords had met that day in mid-June “| 
half past two of the clock; The Lord Holden on th 
Woolsack.” After prayers, a newly created ail 
Badeley of Badley in the County of Suffolk—Was (in t 
usual manner) introduced.” The usual manner being 
flashback to medieval ceremonial in full regalia of r¢ 
and gold, with Lord Bishops in “lawn sleeves” ar 
gowns, to say nothing of breeches and gaiters. 

Thereafter the peers plunged into passing ship can 
and corporation bills on third reading, and canvassed) 
question to His Majesty’s Government on speed lim 
along Mitcham Croydon and Queensferry roads. Alt 
gether these preliminaries, ancient and modern, had <4 


twenty minutes. Before 

journment shortly after 
pM. another thirty minu# 
were focused on moves 
convert industrial pla} 


Number of Incomes 


tion to promote so 
progress.” Viscount Sal 
uel, who had been inspirited by Lord Beveridge’s book|f 
“put down the motion,” rose to “move for papers” aiff 
to submit definite proposals. Consideration assured by 
Labor Government, the motion was withdrawn. 


ee PAGES OF HIANSARD ARE GIVEN TO THE DEBATE.|) 
was fortunate in having a ringside seat. In the back of 4} 
mind were impressions in 1946, when I had found Brit} 
social workers on the staffs of voluntary agencies to be} 
a state of gloom about how they were to get funds to } 
on; dubious, also, as to what their own function would } 
under an enlarged government program. On the df 
hand, most of those I saw, settlement workers in parti] 
lar, believed in the development of public responsibil} 
for social security and had worked for it. On the ot! 
hand, income taxes from 10 to 19.6 shillings in the po | 
in all income brackets left small leeway in private giv 
to devote to voluntary social work. 


True, there was little to buy, 
food and clothing were strictly 
rationed and prices controlled. 
People were tired and austerity 
was telling on physique and 
emotion. True, also, the general 
run of people were better off, 
wages were higher, and the re- 
sults of school lunches, milk 
and orange juice for mothers 
and babies, showed in the gen- 


——————————— 
me 


/ beth on he Throne, the Commons attending. : 
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eral standard of maternity and 
child health and in the growth 
charts of children. But life was 
dull. If wage earners had any 
extra money they were prone 
to spend it on dog races or 
the commercially organized holi- 
days offered by Butlin’s widely 
advertised “parties.” Certainly 
the rich were growing poorer 
and there was small surplus 
for giving. A social revolution 
had taken place with very little 
fuss and not through the _ po- 
litical triumph of one party. All 
the major parties were involved 
and committed to the changes. 


Lord Beveridge in his new 
book gives the accompanying 
table which shows very plainly 
what had happened. 
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_ England’s social security pro- 


| gram, begun in 1908 by the 
/enactment of the first old age 
| pension law, was drastically re- 
jorganized and expanded in the 
four years following Lord Bev- 
eridge’s report on “Social In- 
Hsurance and Allied Services” 
a 1942, notably by the Family 
» Allowances and the Ministry of 
National Insurance Acts of 1945, 
two National Insurance Acts, 
and the National Health Serv- 
E. Act of 1946. These five legis- 
lative measures and a_ subse- 
quent National Assistance Act 
meant there was to be a firm 
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underpinning for every family 
in Great Britain—a minimum 
‘below which, in an_ enlight- 
ened society, no family could 
tbe allowed to drop. Along with such minimum 
}protection against old hazards and new had come an 
\increase in leisure for working people and the improve- 
| ments projected in the Education Act of 1944. This raised 
\the school leaving age (which had been deplorably low) 
and envisaged a democratic system, reaching from nursery 
Ischools through adulthood, broad enough to include in- 
{formal cultural and community activities. 

| Altogether, to quote Beveridge: “The state has under- 


jtaken to see that, irrespective of the means of his parents, 
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every child shall have education fitted to his abilities. 

“The state has set out to ensure freedom from want by 
ensuring that, at all times of earning and not earning 
alike, the income of each family shall be enough for its 
basic needs. 

“The state has set out to ensure freedom from avoid- 
able disease, so far as this can be attained by providing 
that every sick person irrespective of means shall be able 
to get the treatment needed to make him well. 

“What else remains to be done?” 
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Meanwhile, there was widespread uncertainty as 
changes took place with surprising rapidity and courage. 
Thus shortage of school buildings and lack of trained per- 
sonnel were such that many doubted there would be 
enough teachers or seats to take care of the extra children 
and the longer school terms. In spite of these difhculties, 
the school leaving age was again raised—from fourteen 
to fifteen—in April 1947. Special courses for teachers were 
arranged, salaries and conditions of work improved to 
attract recruits. 

The new law recognized community centers or asso- 
ciations which stimulate individual and group initiative 
and train for citizenship, as eligible for grant aid. To 
meet the demand for stafi, the settlments—residential 
and educational—and the Federation of Community 
Associations organized a joint committee, and for two 
years (under a grant from the Ministry of Education) 
maintained a training school for youth leaders and com- 
munity association directors at Selly Oak near Birming- 
ham. 

In 1946, I found several residential settlements weighing 
how they might get their neighbors and members to 
share more widely both in support and responsibility. 
Some were experimenting with community associations 
and felt that government grants under the new education 
plan would be the only way to make up for losses in 
private contributions. Fewer people could make voluntary 
service a main interest, as more of them had to earn a 
living. Professional social work was developing rapidly 
but voluntary societies could not pay the salaries which 
governmental authorities offered. Many experienced social 
workers were drawn into the public service and it was 
found hard to fill their places with new and younger 
people. 


AR YEAR, IN APRIL AND JUNE, I FOUND A DIFFERENT 
spirit abroad in the land though austerity was just as 
evident. Things have shaken down. The social security 
measures and the changes in education are now a matter 
of course. The National Health Service Act is in opera- 
tion though with some creaking and groaning under the 
arrears of dentistry, glasses, and even surgery which fam- 
ilies had long neglected before these services became avail- 
able through contributory insurance. But the scheme is 
working. As one medical officer put it, “Give us five 
years. Kinks will be ironed out and we will be ready to 
show results.” You hear fears expressed that “administra- 
tive expediency” will take the place of human considera- 
tions but there seems to be mounting determination that 
this shall not be the case. 

The government itself has learned that the partnership 
so characteristic of British life—voluntary effort plus goy- 
ernmental—is still essential. Some local school authori- 
ties have taken over or started educational centers. These 
are said not to be so effective or informal as those under 
voluntary auspices such as the Educational Centers Asso- 
ciation, which has both a grant from the Ministry of 
Education and municipal support. However, evening 
institutes, long maintained entirely by the public authori- 
ties, are successful and popular. Some youth clubs have 
been started by local authorities but in the main the place 
of voluntary agencies is recognized. The other way 
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are sure, I feel, to do much to throw open fresh possibi 


round, a public scrutiny of voluntary work and program 
has been salutary. 

Lord Beveridge’s new book and his supplementar 
volume on the “Evidence for Voluntary Action” must b 
immensely comforting to those who dread complet 
bureaucratization and the “curse of bigness,” and so, toc 


the debate in the House of Lords. | 


W HAT ARE SOME OF THE ANSWERS AS Lorp Bevan 
gives them? He analyzes the needs that remain for vo 
untary service along these main lines: Care of the age 
and handicapped; care of children and discharged prisov 
ers; the enhancement of leisure; and the Citizen’s Advi¢ 
Bureaus. | 

To his mind, the Friendly Societies, which former] 
carried various insurances, have had a “raw deal” fror 
the government. Even though it proved necessary an 
proper, they have had their specific job taken away fror 
them. Nevertheless, it is possible for people to insus 
through these societies for benefits additional to the bas: 
scheme. Or perhaps the solution would be to change t 
law governing them to allow the societies to go into oth¢ 
areas, such as housing. To him, the “mutual aid motive 
is still valid. The aged need more than pensions. Apprs 
priate housing, social life, care in their homes, and cos 
valescent care are still beyond the reach of the gover1 
ment grants. | 

Impressive changes have come since the publication j 
1946 of a report by the Care of Children Committ 
Myra Curtis, C.B.E., chairman. A new type of childrelt 
officer has been set up and a fine group of young soci 
workers, trained and well paid, are already at work jj 
the counties with jurisdiction over all children away fro} 
their own homes, in orphanages, or placed out. The Cu 
tis Report in many cases commended the volunta 
agencies as, by and large, better than the general run 
institutions under public control. It recommended the 
continuance, but held the standards of the best should 
the standard for all. 

Family allowances, better housing, and higher wag} 


ties for good family life; but there is great need for edi 
cation in homemaking and for guidance in handliaf 
children. Lord Beveridge might well have commendé 
the almost heroic experiments by the British Frienlp 
(Quakers), and others, with “problem families”—that 
families who never seem to get out of the morass 
poverty, ignorance, and ineptness; those whose habits 
personal hygiene and daily living are such that they are} 
burden to themselves and a menace to others. Their nua} 
ber is relatively small but the revelations brought out } 
the course of the urban evacuations during the blitz wef 
startling enough to shock the public’s sense of decend, 
Only the dedicated, in the old sense of vocation, will h 
courage to tackle this problem at its roots. 

The need of the housewife for rest after illness 
childbirth, for holidays, and for diversion comes in || 
some comment by Lord Beveridge. One suggestion is tH} 
day nurseries should offer some provision so that fath« 
and mothers can have an occasional evening off togeth} 
This is being tried out in one of the Stepney nurseries} 
voluntary agency founded from funds left over fre 
American-British Relief. | 


Leisure for all is a great gain in Britain. Beginning 
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most a century ago with limitation ot hours tor women 
and children, there has been progress for all wage earners 
in shorter hours, easier transportation (often offset by the 
unplanned growth of cities), and particularly in holidays 
with pay. Figures for part time education are impressive, 
but the marked gains are in family recreation. 

The large powers granted to the local education author- 
ities to provide grants to private agencies for youth leader- 
ship brought help and stimulus to the voluntary youth 
organizations—religious and secular. At the same time, 
those which provide leisure time recreation and informal 
education have a grave problem in meeting the require- 
ments for government grants. At least 30 percent of the 
costs must be provided by the agencies concerned from 
donations, fees, or profits on activities; and those which 
prove good money raisers are often those that have the 
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Lord Beveridge 


east social value. Experimental or less popular activities— 
usic, the arts, and other cultural projects—are hardest 
it. 
Provision for holidays, particularly family holidays and 
cavel at low cost, is considered a field for voluntary 
Fore So, too, as Lord Beveridge sees it, are the new 
\itizens’ Advice Bureaus. 


»)... ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF FINDING SUPPORT FOR 
oluntary agencies, particularly for experiment and dem- 
nstration, according to the Lords, is the use of idle 
inds. In his new book, Lord Beveridge dwells at length 
fn the interest accruing from trust funds, some of them 
|stablished hundreds of years ago for purposes no longer 
bnable or necessary. He cites some classic examples and 
sks for “a Royal Commission to inquire into charitable 
lusts and some way to bring the money held by “dead 
ands’ into the living hands of private citizens and not 
ito the hands of His Majesty’s Government.” At pres- 
it, under the rule of cy pres, the Charity Commissioners 
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atter much trouble, and only with the consent of the 
trustees, may modernize the scope of such funds to some- 
thing as near as possible’ to their original purpose. The 
consent of trustees has sometimes been difficult to secure. 

Some idea of the number of these British trusts can be 
gained from the fact inai there are 60,000 charities which 
are supposed to make reports to the Charity Commis- 
sioners. However, little can be gleaned from the reports. 
The Nuffield Foundation made a survey of those trusts 
providing old age pensions. These now merely reduce 
the amount which old people may obtain from the state 
as a right. There are some 5,000 such trusts with a total 
income of £5,000,000 a year. The combined income of 
the rest of the 60,000 charities, Lord Beveridge calculates, 
may be ten to twenty millions pounds or more. 

Some, no doubt, are being wisely used. Others have 
been in existence so long that they do not turn their 
funds to the best advantage. Lord Beveridge gives ex- 
amples in his “Chamber of Horrors,” among them Henry 
Smith’s Charity, 1627, by which £1,000 was used to pur- 
chase eighty-four acres of land in Kensington. This char- 
ity was reformed in 1889 after gross pauperization and 
abuse were proved. It still is dispensing funds for relief 
to kindred of the founder and to the poor in 200 parishes, 
in gifts to hospitals and convalescent homes, and for the 
relief of the clergy in certain parishes. It now has a gross 
income of £60,000 per year. 

The Jarvis Foundation for Doles in Herefordshire was 
established in 1793 and after fifty years of doing harm 
was reformed by Act of Parliament in 1852. In 1946, 
almost a century later, the Charity Commissioners were 
endeavoring to get the trustees to recast their scheme 
again to fit the times. 


B.. CHARITABLE TRUSTS WITH PURPOSES WARPED BY THE 
dead hands of the past are not the only dormant funds. 
Viscount Samuel, citing Scottish experience, suggested 
that the Government should be invited to introduce legis- 
lation—a general statute—providing for the establishment 
of Common Good funds nationally in Scotland, England, 
and Wales, and locally in any town or county which de- 
sires to have one established. 

“A Common Good system of this kind, once estab- 
lished and having gained public confidence and being 
able to extend to the whole community visible benefit 
from its existence and its expenditure, would attract gifts 
and bequests from many quarters, generation after gen- 
eration . . . funds which might otherwise have been dis- 
sipated ineffectually....” 

Other sources of Common Good funds, Lord Samuel 
stressed, might come from “ ... derelict moneys which 
lie without owners—in banks, in the Court of Chancery, 
and in various charities scattered throughout the country.” 

One after another, the “Noble Lords” rose to speak to 
the motion. Lord Nathan testified that: 

“It is to voluntary service in large degree that the in- 
itiative has, in the first place, been due in regard to what 
are now the great social services of the land. They have 
blazed trails; but they have done something more. 

“They have been schooled in the practice of democracy; 
and have .. . afforded a debating ground where men and 
women of varied upbringings and different outlooks . 
learn once more how much we are all members one of 


another.” 
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“Beveridge Is Not Enough” 


Five others, including two bishops, addressed questions 
or spoke to the motion before the reply for the Govern- 
ment was given by Lord Pakenham, Minister of Civil 
Aviation. I do not know by what process Lord Pakenham 
was chosen to make this reply unless by virtue of his in- 
terest in the subject or because he had been associated 
with Lord Beveridge in his earlier report on “Unemploy- 
ment in a Free Society.” 


ie ORD PAKENHAM WAS TEMPTED TO POINT OUT THAT, 
while everyone now seems to agree that “Beveridge is not 
enough,” when his first report was presented it was 
thought by many people, “mainly in the noble Earl’s own 
party, that Beveridge was too much... . He received no 
further employment from the Government of the day and 
was forced to fall back on voluntary action by himself.” 

Lord Pakenham thereupon gave an unequivocal ex- 
pression of the Labor Government’s attitude toward vol- 
untary action: 

“We consider that the voluntary spirit is the very life- 
blood of democracy. We consider that the individual vol- 
unteer, the man who is proud to serve the community for 
nothing, is he whose personal sense of mission inspires 
and elevates the whole democratic process of official goy- 
ernment effort. 

“We are convinced that voluntary associations have 
rendered, are rendering, and must be encouraged to con- 
tinue to render, great and indispensable service to the 
community. 

“I hope that that deliberate expression of our basic 
governmental attitude will carry far and wide. I hope 
that it will establish firmly in the public mind the value 
of voluntary service as we see it; and, in particular, | 
hope it will prove decisive fdr good with any citizens, 
young or old, who are thinking of joining or starting 
voluntary bodies but are wondering whether such activi- 
ties are now adjudged really significant; . . . and whether 
their own sacrifices are really wanted in the Britain of 
the present day. I want to remove all possible doubt from 
their minds, speaking from this place in the most em- 
phatic manner.” 

Later, he added, “We have moved far from the era 
of laissez faire. We have entered what Lord Lindsay and 
others have called ‘the era of the positive State. ... In 
the view of the Government, democracy without volun- 
tary exertion and voluntary idealism loses its soul. All 
forms of democratic government are dependent on that 
same spirit, but the Socialist form most of all. We are 
certain that voluntary social service organizations have a 
part to play and... we must look to them as time goes 
on to put even their own fine records in the shade.” 

As to how voluntary agencies are to be supported, Lord 
Pakenham held that certainly the ability to raise some part 
of an agency’s funds is a test of its validity. Grants never 
should provide total support but should stimulate further 
voluntary support. He did not feel that the appointment 
of a “Minister Guardian” (suggested by Lord Beveridge) 
to act in the interests of the voluntary agencies is sound, 
nor did he feel that a Royal Commission “poking its nose 
inevitably, as of duty bound, into every individual trust” 
would be of help. He recalled that the famous Commis- 
sion of Lord Brougham sat for nineteen years, and agreed 
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that “something must be done and done quickly.” : 

He spoke, also, of the possibility of the Common Gc 
funds proposed by Viscount Samuel and said that su 
funds can now be held and administered by local authc 
ties under the Local Government Act of 1933. The Gi 
ernment, he said, willsbe glad to go into the matter 
see whether further legislation is needed. Lord Pakenhi 
did not take up the question of dormant balances or 
other sources of support but promised that the Gove 
ment would take full cognizance of the debate, for whi 
it has waited, before making any decision. 

There was significant recognition on the part of 
participants in the debate that in spite of what has be 
done there is still a vast amount of unhappiness in t 
British Commonwealth which cannot be met by mon 
alone. 
The spokesman for the Labor Government, Ld 
Pakenham, said: | 

“Today, in a society where the two nations of Disrae| 
novel are all the time drawing closer together, the mutt 
aid motive and the philanthropic motive must be expect 
to become ever more blurred and sublimated in a co} 
mon group action for purposes which, in many cas 
will be wider than those of the particular gro 
affected... . 

“I would suggest that even if this country becomes 
mendously rich and prosperous, and even if, at soi 
Utopian moment, finance hardly seems to matter, t 
time will never come when this kind of enrichment. 
personality through community life will ever be prop 
superseded, because what we get from the state in 
last resort can never do more than provide the conditiq 
of living. 

“On the other hand, this kind of voluntary acti 


ation, will be an immediate part of what we are intend 
for and will be'the very stuff of, life itself.” 


Te ARE MANY CURRENT EXPERIMENTS GOING FORW]f 
in Great Britain—from which Americans have somethjf 
to learn. The possibilities of joint action between the 
ernment and voluntary agencies are infinite and varied 
demonstrated by the National Council of Social Ser 
This administers funds for local work as well as for brd 
studies and research—funds contributed by the Gove 
ment as well as by the great trusts such as the Piloifl 
and Carnegie Foundations. The Citizens’ Advice |} 
reaus, for which local governments may appropriate ful} 
to voluntary groups or may operate on their own, was|} 
stigated by the NCSS. This carries on a central inj 
mation service and issues monthly bulletins interpredf 
new measures or changes in procedures which are esi 
tial to local work. From the local offices come back } 
ports indicating the kinds of inquiries received ef 
month. 

These reports show clearly what the trends are 
what areas of misunderstanding or of need are wi 
spread enough to call for remedy on a broad scale. L} 
Beveridge gives illustrations of the kind of inqui 
which come to such local bodies. Some spring from } 
war and its aftermath but more from continuing pj 
lems relating to family and personal life—housing, 
ployment, insurance, education, and trading. 

In the field of old age, the British not only are worl 


on recreational needs through clubs, but seeking to pro- 
vide appropriate housing and convalescent care. There 
are “Meals on Wheels,” which reach old people in lodg- 
ings or their own homes. So, too, do a great many other 
imaginative services to those independent old parties who 
“keep themselves to themselves” and yet are very lonely. 

The Government has taken over the Arts Council— 
formerly known as the Council for Encouragement of 
Music and Art (CEMA) founded with Carnegie support. 
The effect will be watched with interest. 

But to this visitor, of greatest interest in 1949 is the for- 
ward looking town planning and the attempts, in spite 
of a really austere existence and lack of money and 
material, to plan constructively for a fuller life. New 
towns are rising, not helter skelter at any builder’s whim, 
but with some thought as to movements of population 
and how to assure facilities, including schools, play spaces, 
health centers, as well as roads and sewers. In that way, 
the human factor is not overlooked. The British have 
brought together sociologist, social worker, architect, en- 
gineer, builder, and planner, and have come to agreement 
as to how many families should form a neighborhood 
unit built around a nursery school and home playground. 
And then how large should be the cluster of such neigh- 


borhoods built around a community center, and the vari- 
ous cultural and business units. Community workers are 
on hand to welcome the first tenants in a new town. 
This sort of planning is well illustrated by the scheme 
for the rebuilding of Plymouth. 

Through it all, Britain has not been afraid to look 
ahead and to utilize all its forces for the future. It has 
husbanded its resources for the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Both political parties are committed to 
these programs and no change in government will balk 
this trend in British life or the basic social services. 

The British public is alive to the emasculation of spirit 
which comes of having things done for people. There- 
fore, they turn to the community center and to all forms 
of cooperative effort to bring about the “good life”—one 
rich in the values of human association. 

Before Robert A. Woods founded South End House 
in Boston, he lived at Toynbee Hall in London to learn 
the ways of a residential settlement. He came back feel- 
ing that England was fifty years ahead of our country 
in social organization. What England works out today 
in the way of dynamic relationships between its govern- 
ment and its citizens will be of moment to social progress 
everywhere. 


—The author is the secretary of the (American) National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, and president of the Inter- 
national Federation. Miss Peck has made two postwar visits to England 
and the Continent. Many of our readers will recall her vivid interpreta- 
tion of “What the Finns Mean by Sisu’” [Survey Graphic for June, 
1947}. Her trip last summer included fruitful consultative service in 
Occupied Germany, on invitation of the Office of Military Government. 

Interestingly enough, young William Beveridge was sub-warden of 
Toynbee Hall—Canon Barnett’s pioneer settlement in London’s East 
End, when he undertook his first project in economic research—a study 
of unemployment. Years later, Sir William’s volume, “Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society,’ had worldwide impact. His master work on 
social security buttressed democracy in Britain. Today, there is meat 
in Lord Beveridge’s new books for everyone concerned in the social, 
educational, and civic organizations of the USA. 
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A Problem of Age—Personal 


AN eso ONCE CONSIDERING THE POSSIBILITY OF BEING 
forced to stop work, I had been employed for 
thirty-two years in various capacities in a small, very busy, 
very effective private social service agency. The work was 
full of compensation through the possibility of human ad- 
justments, but at times trying to the point of exhaustion. 
It never occurred to me that there might be a limit to my 
endurance. 

During all those years, on a salary below the standard 
set by other agencies for the type of work done, I saved 
as much as I could. I was sent to many club meetings, 
sometimes in other cities. I talked over the radio; was 
a successful lobbyist in the legislature on an amendment 
to the child labor law. I wrote and my articles were 
published. I was given the greatest possible consideration 
during a serious illness. Not once did it occur to me, 
while advising others, that some day I might be sitting on 
the other side of the desk. 

In January this year I became conscious of an irregular 
heart beat, and I then learned a new gratitude for my 
Blue Cross hospital insurance. Rest and medication soon 
restored me, however, after which, in two weeks, I went 
back to the hospital with virus pneumonia. 

It was nearly the first of March before I was considered 
well enough to return to work. But on that date I re- 
ceived a letter from my executive. It was a long, rather 
apologetic letter. On the basis of my ill health, it re- 
quested my resignation. There were others in the office 
older than I. The organization made no provision for 
pensions. The person to whom my work had been 
given was pensioned from another agency. (She was “on 
the ground” so to speak; had been doing volunteer work 
at the office before I became ill.) 


I. TOOK ME DAYS TO ANSWER, TO WRITE MY RESIGNATION. 
I could not realize what had happened to me. In the 
end it was not a bitter letter that I wrote. 

With no pension available; without eligibility for un- 
employment compensation through social security, my 
savings account—which had seemed adequate while I 
was employed—was suddenly shrunk. Finally the prob- 
lem resolved itself into the unanswerable question: which 
will last longer, my savings or I? At the current rate of 
living, I could, I thought, live comfortably for three years. 
The circle of thought that followed this conclusion did 
not relieve depression. In the end, however, it was not 
the lack of income that became my greatest anxiety, 
but the absence of work, the void of nothing to do, eight 
hours a day. 

I began to think of refuge in an Old People’s Home. 
I sought advice and discovered I was one of 400,000 
old people over 60 years in the county where I lived, 
being studied “in regard to financial and physical secur- 
ity and social isolation.” It was cold comfort. 

Finally, I made a formal application. After visiting 
the Home, meeting the social worker who took my his- 
tory, and going before the board, I was accepted for ad- 
mission several months later. The board meeting was an 
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Alice in Wonderland experience. One of the membes 
tactfully suggested that it was difficult to believe I w 
as old as my application stated. She was reassured whe 
I told her that I could show her a photostatic copy 
a leaf from the family Bible, recording the births an 
deaths of my parents, my seven brothers and sisters, an 
myself; and that I was the last survivor. | 
When, in answering the question, “How are you goin 
to occupy your time if your application is accepted 7 
I replied that that point had worried me, one of the me 
on the board sternly ordered me to buy a sewing mj 
chine before entering the Home. I had visions of sewin 
hems in sheets, stitching pillow cases, and making shapj 
less garments for the doctors. 
The question of finances brought suggestions from th 
social worker. I was told to spend my whole checkin 
account, practically a third of my savings, on clothes 1 
last me from then on. I was to include a goodlookiry 
black dinner dress for the monthly meetings of the boarg 
held at the Home. I was also given a hastily recited tal 
on the fact that the Home would be my last home 
that the Home would take care of everything in th 
end. This did not disturb me at all; the thought of deat 
had been in my mind as a welcome termination to m 
problems. 


ales SOCIAL WORKER, IN CHECKING MY REFERENCES, G¢ 
in touch with my former place of employment. Someon 
was sent to look the Home over. She brought back a 
port in one sentence. The Home was no place for mi 
The board of directors then decided that they would paj 
the admission fee of $1,000 for me to some more desirabif 
home. A committee was appointed to investigate «lf 
whole field of homes for the aged. My application wif 
cancelled. No other home was found, but I was sent tl] 
list from which rejections had already been receive 
with the request that I visit them and make my own al 
plication. | 

At one Home, I was too old. Another said its wall 
ing list was already sufficient for the next five years. 

I decided to look for work. I answered advertisement} 
applied at employment agencies; telephoned the two sf 
cial agencies specializing in employment for older peop} 
again and again. I was interviewed, remembering, mealf 
while, hundreds of similar interviews during which]} 
sat on the opposite side of the desk. I reduced my aif 
by 10 years, but I was still too old. Thus far my pay hifi 
been continued, half rate, but there will be, I understa 
only two more checks. 

One thing I have learned through these trying montt} 
I must keep myself from thinking. For to think is | 
worry, is to become depressed. (Apologies to Gertrud! 
Stein.) If I tell the means by which I keep from thinkin 
my intelligence may be questioned. I have begun | 
question it myself. But here it is. I listen to all the so 
operas on the radio, day after day, and do cross wo} 
puzzles at the same time. | 
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“Made in Switzerland” 


A Place Where a Child Can Stay 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


T# PEsTALOZZI VILLAGE, THE PEOPLE OF TROGEN IN 
the canton of Appenzell, Switzerland, will tell you, 
is the most important part of the town. It is the home of 
some two hundred orphans from eight European coun- 
tries, divided into eleven national houses, while a twelfth 
is under construction. With the 32 house parents and 
the 28 assistants, the little community has a population 
of about 260, not counting the many pets. 

Looking at the healthy, happy youngsters as they work 
and play today, it is hard to imagine them as they were 
when they first came to Switzerland. They were not 
merely orphans, for Europe has hundreds of thousands 
of these. They were the most: wretched of the lost— 
scrawny, sick, with nowhere to go and no one to care. 

The first few were brought from France in 1946 even 
before the first houses were built. Later, came children 
from Finland, Greece, Germany, Italy, Poland, Austria. 


Each house, built in the rustic style of an Appenzell , 


farm chalet, belongs to a specific nationality. Thus, the 
home of one group of Polish youngsters is a present from 
the city of Zurich; another, for Warsaw children, was 
given by the famous CIBA Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Company in Basel. The French orphans’ house was pro- 
vided by the people of Winterthur; last year a group of 
citizens of Basel completed a second French house ‘for 
children from the Alsace; and so it goes. 


Se CHILDREN LIVE IN EACH HOUSE, WITH THREE 
adults. There are two house parents and a teacher, the 
parents usually a married couple of the children’s nation- 
ality. Everybody works together on spare time hobbies 
like pottery, drawing, gardening, sewing and dress- 
making. When enjoying hobbies, folk dancing, music or 
community singing, language differences vanish. 

A wholesome home atmosphere is maintained by the 
house parents, and in addition to formal schooling, each 
youngster is taught a useful craft or trade. The children 
thrive on the mixture of book learning, hobbies, house- 
hold duties, and play. 

Friction is kept at a minimum, perhaps because the 
village adheres as closely as possible to the teaching of 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, the great Swiss educator of 
the eighteenth century. The essence of his credo is em- 
bodied in two statements from his best known book 
“Leonard and Gertrude”: “The poor and needy can be 
helped only by being taught to help themselves”; and 
“The home is the center of influence.” 

“Of extreme importance,” writes the psychiatrist, Dr. 
Marie Meierhofer, who looks after the health of Pesta- 
lozzi Village, “is the feeling that one can stay here. 


+ 


—The British free lance journalist, well known 
to Survey readers, ran into this story while doing 
a book on Switzerland. 
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“During the first few weeks many of the children are 
very restless, both physically and psychically. They can- 
not sit still, they cannot walk quietly; they cry readily, 
some of them scream and shout, some cannot stop laugh- 
ing. This lack of control is gradually overcome by at- 
tachment, to the house parents in particular, but also to 
all creatures and objects in the child’s environment. An 
important factor serving to bring serenity to these chil- 
dren is the fact that they have their own house, their 
small possessions, the community of the family, the unity 
of school and home, of teacher and parents and, above 
all, the knowledge that they will no longer be pushed 
from pillar to post.” 


fie MAN MAINLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PESTALOZZI 
Children’s Village is Dr. Walter R. Corti, an editor of 
Du, a leading Swiss monthly magazine. His idea of a 
village for war orphans in the spirit of Pestalozzi—put 
forward in 1944 — was greeted enthusiastically by the 
Swiss, and was taken up by Otto Binder, central secretary 
of the Swiss youth welfare organization, Pro Juventute. 

Together, Corti and Binder set to work, securing not 
only the first funds and a generous grant of land from 
Trogen but also the cooperation of Hans Fischli, a well- 
known architect, who offered to design the whole com- 
munity. In addition to a generous response in money 
from municipalities, business firms, organizations, and 
individuals, gifts poured in from all over the country, 
ranging from furniture and household equipment to 
books, maps, pictures, and even domestic animals. In 
the USA, the Pestalozzi Foundation in New York (41 
East 57 Street) established a very successful collection 
center for the village. In Great Britain, a committee of 
the Pestalozzi Children’s Village Association was formed 
to help support the work. 

Dr. Corti, who established the Children’s Village in 
Trogen as a Foundation, hopes that at least one new 
house will be added every year. Public collections and 
“tag days” are held periodically throughout Switzerland. 
At one franc (about 23 cents) a tag, collections in a 
single drive have reached 500,000 francs or about $120,000. 

It costs real money to run even a small village. Despite 
the fact that construction costs were 30 percent under the 
normal scale, with everybody from contractors to 
plumbers’ helpers giving exceptionally favorable terms, 
the building of each house calls for something like 
$20,000. Dr. Corti figures it costs about two dollars a day 
for each child, or a current expense of more than $120,000 
annually. It is hoped that eventually the number of chil- 
dren may be increased to 350, but even on its present 
basis, the village represents a heavy financial and personal 
load for its sponsors. 

With millions of homeless children all over the world, 
this provision of helpfulness, good will, generosity, and 
loving care may seem very small. But, like so many 
things that bear the imprint “Made in Switzerland,” it 
has the quality of perfection. 
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PESTALOZZI 
CHILDREN’S 
VILLAGE 


Trogen, Switzerland 


Far left. A game of “pole-swing” 
in the Alpine sunshine 


Left center. A house mother helps 
a group of girls to increase their 
skills and solve their dressmaking 
problems 


Center below. Gardening is a 


favorite hobby of the Villagers 


Right below. Boys from several 
lands enjoy some cooperative com- 
munity planning of their own 
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Photos: Courtesy Swiss National Tourist Office, New York 


Victory at Last for Housing 


How the 1949 Act got through Congress with but five votes to spare 
and the new possibilities it brings to the unhoused American public 


LEE F. JOHNSON 


T= AMERICAN PEOPLE SAT IN THE GALLERY OF THE 
House of Representatives in Washington on June 
29. They watched the housing victory for which they had 
labored and prayed so long snatched from them on a 
teller vote, and restored two hours later on a record vote, 
by a terrifyingly narrow majority of five. 

It was on the evening of that day that the Housing 
Act of 1949 was adopted; two weeks later it was signed 
by the President, and became law. A switch of three votes 
and the housing act which played a major part in Presi- 
dent Truman’s successful 1948 campaign would have 
been thrown out as it was by the 80th Congress. 

Why was the Housing Act of 1949 the people’s victory? 
What are its provisions? What will it accomplish? 

The act is tedious and technical, but its titles indicate 
its range and scope: Slum Clearance and Community 
Development and Redevelopment; Amendments to the 
National Housing Act (FHA); Low-Rent Public Hous- 
ing; Housing Research; Farm Housing; Miscellaneous 
Provisions, including a Housing Census. While complex 
in form, its objective is simple. For the first time in our 
history, we now have a declaration of national policy 
defining the responsibility of the federal government on 
the right of every American to adequate shelter. The act 
states: 

“The Congress hereby declares that the general welfare 
and the security of the nation and the health and living 
standards of its people require housing production and 
related community development sufficient to remedy the 
serious housing shortage, the elimination of substandard 
and other inadequate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the realization as soon as 
feasible of the goal of a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American family, thus contrib- 
uting to the development, and redevelopment of com- 
munities and to the advancement of the growth, wealth, 
and security of the nation. The Congress further declares 
that such production is necessary to enable the housing 
industry to make its full contribution toward an economy 
of maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

Note that the policy statement goes far beyond the 
acceptance of public responsibility for housing those for 
whom private industry can not build at a profit, as op- 


e 
—By the executive vice-president of the National 
Housing Conference, Inc., who was one of the 


leaders in the successful campaign for the enact- 
ment of the federal housing law of 1949. 
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ponents of the bill tried to tell the American public. In 
fact, it places the principal responsibility for meeting the 
critical housing problem on private enterprise, where it 
belongs. Further, it requires local communities to meet 
their own housing needs, accepting from the federal gov- 
ernment only such aids as are essential to this purpose. 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency is the parent 
agency in which most federal housing activities gradually 
have been lodged. It has three constituents: the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Home Loan Bank Board, 
and the Public Housing Administration. Under the new 


‘law, this agency, and any other governmental bodies 


which exercise housing functions, must conform to na- 
tional objectives and policies. Their common goal must 
be to produce housing sound in standards of design, con- 
struction, and livability; to reduce housing costs without 
sacrificing good standards; to use new designs, materials, 
techniques, and methods, in residential construction and 
maintenance; to develop well-planned residential com- 
munities; to stabilize the housing industry at a high an- 
nual volume of construction. 


af HERE, AT LONG LAST, IS A NATIONAL POLICY AND PURPOSE. 
The Housing Act of 1949 affords machinery every com- 
munity may use to go about the business of making life 
safer, healthier, and pleasanter for its members. 

Before considering the various provisions of the new 
law, let us review the dramatic story of its passage, in 
spite of the vigorous, well organized opposition of the real 
estate lobby, composed of spokesmen for the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, the United States 
Savings and Loan League, the National Association of 
Home Builders, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Producers Council (supported by materials 
manufacturers), and numerous satellite organizations. 

The passage of the housing act was not the victory of 
any individual or group. It was a triumph in behalf of 
the little guy who needs a home, who for once in his life 
had a combined representation that was able to overcome 
the multymillion-dollar real estate lobby. His champions 
on the Washington front were the Administration, labor, 
all major veterans groups, citizens’ organizations, re- 
ligious bodies, women’s organizations, the U. S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, other municipal and state organizations, 
most of the American press, and others who consolidated 
the efforts of those whose believe that the consumer’s in- 
terest comes before that of the speculator. 

The story of the housing victory in the 81st Congress is 
one that never may be told adequately. This reporter 


writes out of his own experience as representative of a 
& 
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citizens’ organization which served to coordinate the 
whole effort on behalf of the bill. 

_ Never—at least in the last twenty years—has there been 
such a complete coordination of consumer _ interests. 
Throughout the housing fight, luncheon meetings were 
held weekly under the auspices of an informal group 
known as the Housing Legislation Information Service, 
whose co-chairmen are the Right Reverend Monsignor 
John O’Grady, Secretary of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, and David L. Krooth, distinguished 
Washington attorney. More than forty national organiza- 
tions participated. Without by-laws or any formal organ- 
ization the Service functioned as a clearing house for 
participating organizations on the national: front for a 
single concern—housing. For six years the group has pre- 
sented a united point of view and served as spokesman 
for the people. 

In President Truman’s 1948 election campaign the most 
popular item was his reiterated support of adequate hous- 
ing for all American families. No other issue kindled 
such fire. When President Truman was swept back into 
office, he rightfully turned to his principal housing ad- 
visers for leadership in that 
field. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 
promptly came forward 
with recommendations coy- 
ering only those unenacted 
portions of the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill which was 
so effectively slaughtered by 
the 80th Congress. [See 
“How They Licked the 
e-E-W Bill” by Lee F. 
Johnson, Survey Graphic, 
November 1948.] Unfor- 
tunately, they failed to 
make a broad approach to 


(Me.). 


the realistic housing need of the nation. Such thinking 
_ disheartened those who had worked so hard for adequate 


housing for all American families. 

There was an immediate appeal to the President, urg- 
ing that he insist on the kind of housing program for 
which he campaigned. Mr. Truman responded by recom- 


_ mending in his State of the Union Message that Congress 


cratic and eleven Republican sponsors. 


approve at least 1,000,000 units of public low-rent housing 
rather than the 500,000 homes provided by the T-E-W 
bill. 
What happened when the 81st Congress assembled? 
The Administration’s bill was ready. The public in- 
terest groups had drawn up recommendations that went 
beyond anything the Administration was willing to 


sponsor at that time. Veterans, labor, and others, thought 


that middle income families also were entitled to the con- 
sideration that had been promised them. They believed 
that there had been a political upheaval in this country 
and that the housing future of the USA was to be 
painted in bold strokes rather than in minute etchings. 
What happened is history. The House of Representa- 
tives refused to budge until the Senate acted. Following 
extensive hearings, $.1070 was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency with eleven Demo- 
Experts from 
Congress, the Administration, and public interest organ- 
izations sponsoring housing legislation, sat around the 
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The Bill’s Sponsors in the Senate 


The Democrats: Allen J. Ellender, Sr., (La.); Burnet 
R. Maybank (S.C.); Robert F. Wagner (N.Y.); John 
J. Sparkman (Ala.); Francis John Meyers (Pa.); Lister 
Hill (Ala.); Claude Pepper (Fla.); Russell B. Long 
(La.); Glen H. Taylor (Idaho); Paul H. Douglas (IIl.); 
and Allen J. Frear (Del.). 

The Republicans: Ralph E. Flanders (Vt.); Charles 
W. Tobey (N.H.); Robert A. Taft (Ohio); George D. 
Aiken (Vt.); Wayne Morse (Ore.); Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., (Mass.); Milton R. Young (N.D.); Ray- 
mond E, Baldwin (Conn.); Irving M. Ives (N.Y.); 
Edward J. Thye (Minn.), and Margaret Chase Smith 


table and together perfected a housing bill. It was agreed, 
for purposes of political expediency, that housing for 
families with incomes of $2,000 to $4,000 a year would be 
eliminated, to be given consideration immediately on 
passage of the Housing Act of 1949. Then, point by point, 
the measure (which I shall summarize later) was shaped. 

That such a measure as S. 1070 was introduced was due 
to the magnificent leadership of Senator John Sparkman 
(D., Ala.), chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Housing; Senator Burnet R. Maybank (D., S.C.) 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and two Republicans, Ralph E. Flanders (Vt.) and 
Charles W. Tobey (N. H.), who persuaded others of 
their party to join them in making a splendid housing 
fight. To lump that group as “Communists” or “Social- 
ists” as the real estate lobby tried to do, is absurd on the 
face of it. 

The Senate’s answer was the passage of the housing 
bill on April 21 by a vote of 57 to 13. 

Opposition in the Senate was led by Senators Bricker 
(R., Ohio) and Cain (R., Wash.). Two Democrats 
earned major credit for seeing the measure through— 
Sparkman of Alabama and 
Douglas of Illinois, with 
the able assistance of May- 
bank>-(D;-S:-G:) =Bllendes 
(D.,. La:) >) Tate, RsOhie)§ 
Tobey (R., N. H.); Flan- 
ders (R., Vt.) and Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.) The Ad- 
ministration was credited 
with a major victory. Nev- 
ertheless, the housing bill 
as it passed the Senate was 
the result of a genuine bi- 
partisan effort, an outstand- 
ing example of democracy 
at work. 

Everyone should know the twenty-two Senators who 
sponsored S. 1070, eleven from each party. (See accom- 
panying box.) 

In the House of Representatives, the story was very 
different. From the moment Representative Brent Spence 
(D., Ky.), chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, introduced H.R. 4009, companion 
measure to the successful Senate bill, housing became 
partisan business. Under the whip of Minority Leader 
Joseph Martin (R., Mass.), and Representative Jesse 
Wolcott (R., Mich.), ranking member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, the Republicans were 
kept fairly well lined up in opposition to housing legisla- 
tion. 

Following Senate action, extensive hearings were held 
on H.R. 4009. On May 12, after a knock-down committee 
battle, the measure was reported by the Banking and 
Currency Committee by a vote of 14 to 7. Democratic 
committee members stood solidly for the measure, while 
all seven votes in opposition were cast by Republicans. 
Chairman Spence immediately asked the Committee on 
Rules to permit prompt House consideration. 

It was obvious that the majority of the Rules Com- 
mittee wanted to kill the legislation if possible. After 
waiting more than a reasonable time, Mr. Spence, on the 
insistence of Adolph Sabath (D., Ill.), chairman of the 
Rules Committee, introduced a resolution to have the 
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measure brought directly to the floor. That would have 
meant that 21 days after the introduction of the resolu- 
tion, the housing bill would have come up automatically 
for debate. 

With House consideration inevitable, Rules Chairman 
Sabath was able to bring up H.R. 4009 for a committee 
vote on June 7. It was defeated behind locked doors by a 
vote of 7 to 5, four Republicans and three Democrats 
voting “No,” as against five Democratic “Yeas.” One 
week later, on June 14, the Rules Committee reversed its 
decision on reconsideration of the measure. Three mem- 
bers, Cox of Georgia, Colmer of Mississippi, and Herter 
of Massachusetts changed their votes, thus giving the 
House an opportunity to debate the measure a week 
earlier than would have been mandatory under the Reso- 
lution to Discharge. These three not only voted against 
final passage but did everything in their power to defeat 
the housing act on the floor. 

On June 22, debate on the bill got under -way in the 
House and continued for a bombastic week. Proponents 
of housing, jamming the galleries on the evening of 
June 29, found their hands trembling as they kept score 


“Where Do You Want It?” 


of record votes. Final passage was by a vote of 228 to 
185, but this was primarily to make a record for political 
consumption back home. The vote that counted came 
earlier in the day when the motion by Representative 
Rees (R., Kan.) to strike the entire public housing title 
was defeated by the dangerously narrow margin of 
209 to 204. 

Heroes of the House fight were legion. Members of 
both parties had caucused with the Democrats voting to 
support, and Republican leaders. urging opposition. 
Neither caucus was binding. Those who planned the 
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strategy of the proponents and were in the thick of t 
scrap through every minute. of debate were these Dema 
crats: Chairman Spence; Frank Buchanan, Pa.; Abraha 
Multer, N. Y.; Charles Deane, N. C.; A. S. (“Mike”] 
Monroney, Okla.; Wright Patman, Tex.; Albert Rain 
Ala.; George O’Brien, Mich.; Chase Going Woodhous¢ 
Conn.; Clinton D. McKinnon, Calif.; Hugh B. Mitchell 
Wash.; Barratt O'Hara, Ill.; all members of the Commi 
tee on Banking and Currency. They received notable a 
sistance from many others, among them Majority Lead 
John McCormack, Mass.; Rules Committee Chairmal 
Adolph Sabath, Ill.; Helen Gahagan Douglas, Calif, 
George H. Christopher, Mo.; John Carroll, Colo.; ang 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., N. Y. | 

In spite of the Republican leadership’s fighting opposi 
tion to public low-rent housing, it is well to remembe 
that twenty-four Republicans in the House stood fag 
throughout and made victory possible. To defy thet 
leadership took courage on the part of Mrs. Bolton d 
Ohio; Javits of New York; Case, Canfield, and Hand a 
New Jersey; Lodge of Connecticut, Hull of Wisconsin 
Burdick of North Dakota; Keating, Riehlman, any 
Pfeiffer of New York and their thirteen Republican co 
leagues who stuck with them when the voting counted.J 

Laboring desperately to defeat the Housing Act a 
1949 were these Republicans: Joseph Martin, Massf 
minority leader; Jesse Wolcott, Mich.; Leo Allen, Illj 
ranking member of the Rules Committee; Albert M 
Cole, Kans.; Edward H. Rees, Kans.; Clarence J. Browr 
Ohio; Ralph W. Gwinn, N. Y.; John Taber, N. Yd 
C. A. Herter, Mass. They had as allies such Dixiecrats ag 
Eugene Cox and James C. Davis of Georgia, and Williar) 
M. Colmer of Mississippi. 

Close as the vote was, one point cannot be too ofte! 
stressed: passage of the Housing Act of 1949 was a vi 
tory for the American people. 


ee 


Bee THERE IS WIDESPREAD MISUNDERSTANDING ABOU 
the new law and what it does and does not provide laf 
us consider it briefly, title by title. 


TITLE I authorizes the Housing and Home Finan¢ 
Administrator to make loans and grants to assist localllf 
initiated, planned, and managed slum clearance a 
urban redevelopment projects. A local public agenc 
after public hearing, would acquire (through purchase d 
condemnation) a slum or blighted area selected in a 
cordance with a general plan for the development of tl 
locality as a whole. The agency would then clear the lan 
making it available by sale or lease for private or publ 
improvement, according to the accepted plan. 

The act authorizes $1,000,000,000 in loans over a five 
year period for slum clearance and redevelopment. Ad# 
vances are available to finance planning and ere | | 
loans for the acquisition and clearance of land and if 
preparation for further use. These loans are repayab/f 
when the land is sold or leased for redevelopment. Th 
act also authorizes $500,000,000 in federal capital gran 
over a five-year period, to help meet the loss in slur 
clearance, to be shared on a two-to-one basis—the federsf 
government making up two-thirds of the loss and thy 
local government one-third. Federal loans—but no capiti 
grants—are available for developments involving ope 


land. 
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A further condition for federal slum clearance aid is 
that the community must present a feasible method for 
temporary relocation of families displaced from the proj- 
ect area and the permanent provision of decent, sanitary 
dwellings at charges within their financial means. 

Loans or grants to any one state are not to exceed 10 
percent of the funds provided. 


LITLE II was an emergency section inserted at the last 
moment to provide 60-day extensions of certain FHA in- 
surance authorizations to August 31, 1949. It also in- 
creases by $500,000,000 FHA’s insurance authorization 
applying to all types of housing, including cooperative 
building, under Title Il of the National Housing Act. 


LITLE Ill, low-rent public housing, was the storm 
center of the whole housing fight. It amends the Housing 
Act of 1937 by authorizing federal contributions and 
loans for local low-rent public housing programs to build 
a total of not more than 810,000 additional units over a 
six-year period, The Public Housing Administration may 
empower local housing authorities to commence construc- 
tion of 135,000 homes each year. The law, however, per- 
mits the President to accelerate the program to not more 
than 200,000 homes a year or to retard it to not less than 
50,000 homes a year, if the Council of Economic Advisers 
finds that such action is in the public interest. 

Federal annual contributions are not to exceed the 
amounts which (with the required local tax exemption) 
are necessary to make up the difference between the rents 
the low-income families can afford to pay and the annual 
costs of operating the projects, including interest and 
amortization of all capital borrowing. In no event may 
they exceed the aggregate annual authorization which 
will reach a maximum of $308,000,000 a year when the 
whole program is in operation. 

A revolving fund of $1,500,000,000 is authorized for 
loans, primarily for construction advances or for commit- 
ments pending permanent financing through the sale of 
bonds on the regular market. Thus the entire cost to the 
federal government is the annual contribution required 
to achieve low rents. The maximum period for loans and 
annual contributions is cut to 40 years, from the 60 years 
ei the 1937 act. 

As always has been true of public housing programs in 
this country, there is no dollar limit on the income of 
families eligible for low-rent housing. Varying economic 
conditions from region to region would make such a 
national limit completely unworkable. The law provides, 
however, that family incomes on admission may not ex- 
ceed five times the rent, including utilities, with the needs 
of larger families recognized by exempting $100 a year for 
each dependent child. Under the new law, authorities 
must establish rental ceilings for public projects at least 
20 percent below the lowest rents at which private enter- 
prise is providing an adequate local supply of decent 
housing. Further, the local authorities must provide maxi- 
mum income limits for admission and continued occu- 
pancy, removing families found ineligible after periodic 
reexaminations of tenant incomes. There must be no dis- 


‘crimination against welfare cases, and families having the 


most urgent housing needs have priority over other appli- 
cants, subject to preferences granted eligible families 
about to be displaced by public slum clearance, redevelop- 
ment or low-rent housing projects. Among all eligible 
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groups, veterans with service-connected disabilities have 
first preference and families of deceased veterans and 
servicemen whose death was service-connected have sec- 
ond. Third on the favored list are eligible veterans of 
World Wars I and II and their families. 

Construction and equipment costs are limited to $1,750 
per room, with permissible increase of not more than $750 
a room in areas where otherwise sound housing could not 
be built. Elaborate or extravagant designs or materials 
are barred. 


TITLE IV authorizes the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to carry on technical research and other 
studies which will help lower construction and main- 
tenance costs and increase the production of housing. 
Research may be undertaken cooperatively with industry 
and labor, and with state and local governments, educa- 
tional institutions, and other nonprofit organizations. 

The Administrator is directed to prepare estimates of 
national housing needs and to encourage and assist locali- 
ties to make studies of their own housing situation and of 
plans for housing and community development. 


TITLE V permits the Secretary of Agriculture to give 
financial assistance to farm owners in constructing, im- 
proving, or repairing farm housing or other farm build- 
ings, under four provisions: 


1. Loans up to 33 years at not more than 4 percent 
interest, to owners who are unable to finance adequate 
housing or other construction needed for themselves or 
for others working on the farm. 


2. Similar loans, supplemented by annual contributions, 
to owners whose incomes are not now sufficient to repay 
a housing loan, but which may be increased through a 
program of enlargement, improvement, or adjusted farm 
practices. 


3. Loans and grants for minor improvements and repairs 
to farm buildings, not to exceed $1,000 to any one indi- 
vidual, with the grant portion limited to $500. 


4. Loans to encourage adequate family-size farms where 
a farm needs enlargement or development in order to 
provide income sufficient for decent, safe, and sanitary 
farm buildings. 


This is a pilot program, an effort to find a way to 
abolish farm, as well as city slums. The title authorizes 
loans aggregating $250,000,000; contributions for a five- 
year period, not exceeding $5,000,000 a year; and loans 
and grants for four years totaling a further $25,000,000 for 
minor improvements and land purchase or development. 


TITLE VI includes perfecting technical amendments, 
and instructs the Director of the Census to take a census 
of housing in 1950 and decennially thereafter. 


alate ARE THOSE WHO TRY TO SAY THAT THE HousInc 
Act of 1949 is the complete answer to America’s housing 
dilemma. This it is not, and its supporters never have 
claimed that it was. It is a victory for the people because it 
establishes a national housing policy; it makes the first 
intelligent approach to slum clearance, redevelopment and 
development of urban centers; it includes a public low- 
rent housing program that gives hope for decent shelter 
to millions of low income families; it makes a start 
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toward the elimination of farm slums; and for the first 
time it makes possible a program of research to reduce 
costs and improve standards in one of the nation’s largest 
and most expensive industries. 

And now for unfinished business. The attack on slum 
clearance and public housing has shifted from Washing- 
ton to every city, town, and rural area in the country. 
Each trick used in the effort to defeat the housing act in 
Washington will be tried again in local communities 
where primary responsibility for action now lies. Those 
who represent the public interest must shoulder heavy 
responsibilities if legislation is to be translated into homes. 
The initiative rests with the local community. 

Convincing evidence of the desire of cities to get on 
with their housing business is the fact that by September 
8, 1949, the Public Housing Administration, on applica- 
tions from local housing authorities, had earmarked 
funds for 131,745 units in 45 cities, 21 states, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Such reservation is an assurance to 
those communities that their housing programs will go 
forward as soon as local legal and technical requirements 
have been met. The rush to participate in the public 
housing program refutes the opposition’s continuing 
claim that all monies authorized by the act would go to a 
few large cities. Galveston, Texas, was the first city to 
secure a reservation. Additional applications are far ahead 
of the PHA’s ability to process them. 

In the same vein, those who fought to achieve passage 
of the housing act must now interest themselves in its 
administration, national and local. The opportunity to 
remake the face of America through sound city planning, 
and through standards of construction, architecture, and 
community living has been placed in the hands of those 
who will administer the act, from the local community to 
the White House. In that process, public understanding 
and participation form the cornerstone on which housing 
administration must build. 


Bee WITH THE PASSAGE OF THE Housine Act oF 1949, 
millions of moderate income families in this country still 
face a continuing housing shortage. Their incomes are 
too high for public low-rent housing, but too low to 
permit them to secure adequate housing through private 
channels. The group includes the young veteran and his 
family, the majority of union members, and a vast num- 
ber of “white collar” workers—all with incomes ranging 
roughly from $2,000 to $4,000 a year. This group asks no 
subsidy, but its members beg for a reduction of monthly 
housing costs to a figure within their means, a figure 
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which would come between $35 and $60 a month, 
Congress is now wrestling with that problem. It is 
being urged to action particularly by labor and ad 
organizations, as well as by the great majority of publi¢ 
interest groups which supported slum clearance an 
public housing. Various measures seeking the answez| 
have been introduced in Senate and House by both Re: 
publicans and Democrats. All follow the same general] 
principles: | 
1. Direct federal loans to cooperatives and other non} 
profit housing corporations, at an interest rate of 3 per: 
cent with an amortization period of from fifty to sixty 
years, to be administered by a new constituent agency o of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Ze Tete up of the National Housing Act| 
(FHA), in the interest of the consumer. | 
3. The establishment of a secondary market for home 
mortgages in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. | 
4, An amendment to the Servicemen’s Readjustment} 
Act of 1944, making direct loans available to former} 
servicemen by the Veterans Administration for the pur-] 
chase or construction of homes if they are not able taj 
obtain private loans at 4 percent. | 
5. Direct loans to colleges and universities from thef 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for student and 
faculty housing, to bear 2!4 percent interest with fort 
year maturity. 
6. Additional loan power to RFC to aid in distrib | 
uting and marketing prefabricated or “industrialized’) 
houses. 
7. Orderly disposition of temporary war and veterans|f 
housing in the public interest. | 


The House of Representatives has rejected all proposal 
except one to give wider power and longer life to FH 
to assist the real estate and commercial home building 
interests. 

The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency has 
reported S. 2246, introduced by Senator John Sparkma 
of Alabama, which includes all of the seven objective 
listed above. At this writing it is impossible to predic 
what final disposition will be made of his measure by th 
Senate, but it is a good guess that direct federal loans fo 
cooperatives will go over until the second session of th 
81st Congress, and that the housing problem of middl 
income families will not yet receive the consideration i 
merits. 


The 8st Congress scored a major victory for thg 
people in the passage of the Housing Act of 1949. At th 
same time there remains a backbreaking job on the par 
of an informed public to get on with the tremendous tas 
for which the new legislation cleared the ground. 


Another String to the Bow 


Cooperative housing fits needs which other projects often leave untouched, and 
its proved practicality should induce government to put these homes within reach. 


CHARLES ABRAMS 


NYONE WHO HAS SEEN A CITY MOTHER WITH A BABY, 

baby carriage, and load of groceries grappling with 
the door of an automatic elevator while she val- 
iantly struggles to keep her baby from taking a solo ride 
up the shaft of one of New York City’s modern nine- 
story apartment houses, will know that the last word in 
housing design has yet to be spoken. And baby, when 
she reaches her mother’s age, will not forgive us for the 
crop of tiny two-bedroom “economy houses” now being 
designed to straight-jacket the American family into a 
life pattern with no more than two children, both to be 
of the same sex and everlastingly compatible. 

In the not too distant future sometime, when society 
faces the hangover from our present orgy of jerry-build- 
‘ing and adds up. the cost, we may get down to a “com- 

prehensive” housing program that is really comprehensive. 

That time may come when our legislators no longer 
ignore cooperative housing. 

There is no pat shape or plan of house and there is no 
pat owning or renting scheme that suits all families in all 
places all the time. But one of the schemes and plans is 

‘cooperative housing. It offers possibilities which are 
‘needed. Without cooperative housing, certain important 
‘dwelling requirements in our urban society are not going 
‘to be met and the range of essential living patterns will 
fall short. 
How the co-op actually can meet such requirements 
“may be seen best of all probably in the notable Amal- 
‘gamated Housing Corporation, New York, which has a 
‘total of 2,500 family units in its various properties around 
the city. Its prize show piece of twenty years successful 
operation, Amalgamated Houses in the Bronx, was de- 
‘scribed in Survey Graphic, February, 1948. Group Hous- 
‘ing Co-op near Washington, D.C, which has now com- 
‘menced building, is another promising example. 

No one definition of a cooperative fits all cases. There 
‘are projects calling themselves cooperative in which the 
/apartment is not owned by the tenants at all but by a 
holding corporation operating on a no-profit or limited 
‘profit basis. Its claim to being a “cooperative” is due 
to “cooperative-like” features, such as cooperative mar- 
‘kets or child care. There are also cooperative companies 
organized by small cohesive groups to buy a suitable piece 
of land for building sites. Sometimes the site is de- 
veloped cooperatively, but the houses are built and 
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—The author is one of the nation’s most effec- 
tive advocates of public housing. A New York 
lawyer, he has made housing his avocation— 
writing books and articles, studying develop- 
ments at home and in Europe. 
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owned individually. Other cooperatives have been built 
by the government as part of the war housing program 
and turned over to occupants for cooperative ownership 
and operation. Avion Village in Grand Prairie, Texas, 
and Dallas Park in Dallas, Texas, are examples. 

While these are creditable efforts, the term “coopera- 
tive housing” has such definite connotation in Europe 
and has had such extensive development there that it 
would be unfair to apply the label to just anything and 
everything having cooperative features. 


le TERM “COOPERATIVE HOUSING,” AS I ENVISION IT, 
would consist of two separate functions—cooperative 
building and cooperative ownership. The first would be 
cooperative construction by nonprofit corporations for 
their members. The second is cooperative ownership and 
occupancy by the members of a local cooperative on a 
nonprofit basis. The cooperative building societies, as 
I see them, would be experienced entrepreneurs with 
ample resources. They might accept memberships from 
people wishing to form local cooperatives, take federally- 
insured deposits as savings and loan associations do. 
They would encourage formation of local co-ops, build 
their projects for them, give advice and aid to them. 
This is how housing co-ops generally function abroad. It 
is how they should function here. 

What I mean by a “housing cooperative program” is 
the launching of an extensive program by such a re- 
sponsible group of nonprofit building societies whose 
main function it would be to build and develop well- 
planned neighborhoods and dwellings for use rather than 
speculation. The building societies would be helped to 
get on their feet initially with public aid and supply 
a new and important tool to help meet the unfilled hous- 
ing needs of the American people. 

1. It would launch an additional type of enterprise 
to build housing the country desperately needs. 

2. Built on a nonprofit basis and enjoying some tax 
allowances similar to those benefits accorded now to 
other home owners, cooperative housing can be provided 
at somewhat less cost than private housing. 

3. Properly set up, housing cooperatives might serve 
as eligible recipients of public subsidies and thereby pro- 
vide at still lower costs for families of limited income. 

4. Cooperative housing can afford relative security 
of tenure for families who prefer to live in multiple dwel- 
lings near city centers. Except during periods of housing 
surplus or of rigid rent control, such security is generally 
lacking in commercial housing and to some extent even 
in existing public housing. 

5. Cooperative projects often offer greater flexibility 
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than the single house, since the varied types of apart- 
ments within the project and the possibility of expanding 
the project provide better opportunities for adjustment 
to individual needs. One is not necessarily forced to leave 
his neighborhood and friends because his house has be- 
come too large or too small. 

6. Cooperative housing in many of its projects can 
provide better social services than private housing, more 
varied opportunities for parents and children, better child 
care and similar benefits. They can be better planned, 
and built next to public housing projects; they can create 
new neighborhoods. 

7. Cooperative management also may provide certain 
creative satisfactions and responsibilities while also helping 
toward establishing a community spirit and an incentive 
toward constructive neighborhood collaboration. In the 
sense that it passes over the responsibilities from public 
agencies to the tenants themselves, cooperative housing 
minimizes the possibilities of political control that might 
threaten public housing agencies in the future. 

8. Cooperative projects with proper reserve and sink- 
ing funds can enable the cooperator to liquidate his in- 
vestment without sacrifice. 

9. Cooperative housing provides a field for democratic 
operations, free of many of the restrictive practices which 
have characterized recent private developments. 


ays DESPITE ITS MARKED ADVANTAGES, THE HOUSING CO- 
operative movement in America has miscarried every 
time it got started. Of the crop of housing co-ops that 
emerged after the first World War, many have failed, 
millions of dollars were lost by the venturers. The prom- 
ising effort to bring out a federally sponsored program 
during the war ended in its liquidation. In the present 
postwar period—the most desperate housing shortage in 
our history—an agitation budded promisingly, but is 
again apparently collapsing in Congress. 

As the country’s housing program now stands, private 
enterprise functions for the upper income sector, perhaps 
the top third of our families; government operations are 
directed to the lower fringes of the bottom third, while 
the area between, much of which can be served by co- 
operative housing, continues almost completely ignored. 

The failure of cooperative housing in America has not 
only borne hard upon the middle-income family. A well- 
launched cooperative program, beginning on the lines of 
Sweden’s or Denmark’s successful co-ops, could be an 
important instrument now for helping to sustain employ- 
ment in the building trades and for building planned 
neighborhoods. It could eliminate the need for the in- 
evitable expansion of government-aided home-buying 
now being pushed on a bail-out basis by speculators with 
no interest in long term ownership and sound planning. 

There is no denying the need and opportunity for co- 
operative housing nor the success of it abroad, yet we 
have witnessed in America nothing more hopeful than 
scattered and sporadic developments with many of them 
either ending up ultimately on the rocks or abandoning 
their cooperative features. The going concerns are con- 
spicuous as exceptions. 

It is doubtful whether the cooperative movement ever 
will get started through little groups concerned with 
building an isolated cooperative in a single community, 
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and no more. Large cooperative building societies of su 
stance and experience similar to Sweden’s HSB or De 

mark’s Worker’s Cooperative Housing Society are 
quired. Thus, regional and national as well as lo 
cooperatives should be promoted, and we need the buil| 
ing cooperatives as well as the owning cooperativ 
The current ragged and depressing picture of coope 
tive housing in America certainly demands an explan 
tion. Why has it not burgeoned here into the fullness | 
its possibilities ? | 
| 


ees ARE AT LEAST A DOZEN REASONS WHICH CAN || 
enumerated quickly, but most important is the lack 
proper government support, with which I shall begin., 

Federal housing agencies have failed to “cooperate 
Though Congress has authorized insurance of loans equ 
to 90 percent of the cost of cooperative projects, the Fef 
eral Housing Administration has shown little positif 
interest in cooperative housing and has granted no specif 
benefits or preferences to them. Moreover, many coop¢ 
ators prefer to avoid paying the insurance premium F i 
charges for its mortgage insurance. FHA’s reluctance | 
insure housing cooperatives has been due partly to th 
fact that Congress has given it no funds for developin 
housing cooperatives, partly to its greater interest } 
private developments, and partly to a concern for its ow 
balance sheet rather than for the social implications 
developing a housing cooperative movement. | 

Treatment of cooperative projects in some cases in fa 
has been harsh. Well-designed and well-built homes ha} 
received FHA insurance covering only about 70 perce) 
of cost or less. Projects of speculative builders, on t 
other hand, have received insurance as much as 120 p 
cent of cost. FHA becomes extremely conservative in 
appraisals when it insures cooperative housing. 

Another reason for FHA’s indifference seems to be fe 
that some cooperatives might not discriminate in th 
choice of tenants. Thus, in a letter to former Senat 
Robert F. Wagner, dated November 19, 1948, Assist 
FHA Commissioner W. J. Lockwood wrote, “The Fa 
eral Housing Administration has never insured a housi 
project of mixed occupancy,” and he then ventures 
unofficial and informal statement that we believe t 
such projects would probably in a short period of ti 
become all Negro or all white.” 

Though FHA has recently modified its policy to st 
that it will no longer be influenced by the fact that tif 
“type of occupancy might affect the market attitude if 
ward other properties in the immediate neighborhood 
education of its personnel in the braver techniques 
interracial occupancy that have succeeded in New Y 
City, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles is s 
a long way off. Until such projects actually are approve 
the change in the manual will continue to be under sq 
picion that it is only a paper change, effected to confor 
to printed ideologies and little more. i 

Individual homes receive preferential terms from FH 
The Administration has made it attractive to buy oni 
own home, with down payments of as little as 10 perce? 
and a veteran needs no down payment whatever f 
outright individual purchase. | 

There is a lack of leadership and guidance. A cent: 
agency is needed to coordinate experience and lend gui 
ance and supervision. HSB, Sweden’s largest housif 
co-op, buys the land, builds the project, oversees 
accounting, keeps a supervising eye on the operation. 
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tenants themselves manage and run the project and gov- 
ern its policies after the projects are built. But the exper- 
ience of the “mother society” is passed down to the 
“daughter society,’ and when trouble threatens, the 
former intercedes to help resolve the difficulties. 

In America, when business leaders, strong unions, or 
other influential groups organize and show promise of 
expanding into a national or regional housing organiza- 
tion, they are not given even token support. A single 
project is completed, one or two demonstrations are made 
in a single locality, and the enterprise goes no further. 

The cooperative label has been abused. Co-ops have 
been given an unsavory reputation by building venturers 
who have used the term “cooperative” to extract large 
principal sums from purchasers of apartments in its name. 

Collapse of these speculative co-ops, particularly in the 
1920’s, has not been offset by the success of the relatively 
few genuine nonprofit efforts. Many families have thus 
hesitated to invest their life savings in what they have 
heard has proved hazardous. Cooperative housing, more- 
over, often suffers from a reputation of being “socialist” 
or “communist,” and cooperatives are viewed in some 
places as a challenge to the “exclusiveness” of the neigh- 
borhood and the children are looked upon as bad asso- 
ciates for the neighborhood children. Local opposition at 
times has resulted in refusal to modify zoning laws to 
make the project possible or in the rezoning of areas to 
make the project impossible. 

All too often cooperative housing is called upon to 
demonstrate not only its own validity but to pioneer other 
frontiers as well. Because cooperative housing is supposed 
to be nonprofit and idealistically informed, it often has 
been expected to clear slums, to build on high-cost land, 
and to demonstrate new low-cost techniques, at one and 
‘the same time; also to experiment with new types of 
‘housing, site planning, novel construction, and prove the 
success of all these at once; to demonstrate the validity of 
interracial living, and lead in other experiments. When 
cooperative housing ventures into new and different fields 
it deserves public support and commensurate subsidies. 
_ Cooperatives have been launched usually during intense 
housing shortages and at peak building costs. Building 
ventures are speculative undertakings, even when non- 
profit. When geared to continuously high operating 
charges and an inflated debt structure, trouble is bound 
to set in if the price level declines. If cooperative housing 
were an established program, projects could be accelerated 
when costs are low and slowed up when they zoom. 

_ Cooperatives too often depend upon the 
continued solvency of all their members 
\to meet fixed charges. Cooperatives are 
jset up so that the inability of a few to 
|meet their commitments precipitates the ) 
jinsolvency of the whole venture. In their a 
leffort to meet the needs of their mod- 
erate-income cooperators and __ attract 


falls of the house-building operation, It requires a peculiar 
skill in the art of higgling and a knowledge of strategies 
that can be learned only through the hard route of actual 
experience. Amateurs find themselves the victims of un- 
scrupulous contractors and subcontractors or of well- 
meaning architects skilled in building a well-designed 
house but not an economical one. Cooperators are too 
often found organizing the venture in their spare time, 
trying to satisfy the tastes, hunches, misapprehensions, 
biases, and the special convictions of the more aggressive 
cooperators and their wives. The result is a final cost that 
dooms the venture in advance. 

Obtaining satisfactory financing has been difficult. 
Local opposition to cooperatives, fear by mortgage com- 
panies that the cooperators may never complete the ven- 
ture or that they might embark upon mixed occupancy 
in defiance of community pressures, are all factors which 
have retarded mortgage lending. Yet where the coopera- 
tive has proved itself, mortgage companies have shown 
an eagerness to lend even on interracial projects. 

Thus, the Bowery Savings Bank in New York City 
now has loaned the Amalgamated’s new project on the 
lower East Side millions at 314 percent interest, and this 
though the project is subject to a local ordinance barring 
racial discrimination. “Our approach is pragmatic,” 
Henry Bruére, president of the bank, wrote me recently, 
“and not governed by prejudice or unawareness of new 
social habits.” The Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
also made loans for mixed ventures. 

There is a shortage of equity capital for cooperatives. 
Mortgages too small to allow for building the projects 


shave compelled some co-ops to require burdensome down 


payments from their cooperators. Occasionally, as in the 
rising tax-exempt, FHA-insured Bell Park Gardens 
projects, in Queens, New York, the cooperators paid 
down only 10 percent of total cost, but such cases are 
infrequent. Where the co-op seeks to avoid the burdens 
of FHA supervision and insurance premiums, the re- 
quired equity payments will range from a minimum of 
20 percent up to 40 percent of cost. 

Requirements are particularly hard on veterans. Two 
outstanding projects now building in New York, largely 
sold to G.I.’s, require initial equity payments of $500 or 
$600 per room. Even a $1,200 down payment is heavy 
for the average newly-wed. 

Lack of promotional capital. Even where cooperators 
are able to put up, their initial investments, they face the 
task of financing preliminaries of the project. If the ven- 

ture fails, those who put up their say- 
ings to get an apartment may soon find 
their money already has been dissipated 
in lawyers’ and architects’ fees, taxes, 
managers’ expenses, and the cost of a 
piece of land that has to be disposed of 
at forced sale. 

Incompatability of temperament has 


\them to the enterprise, the sponsors keep 


= beleaguered cooperatives. In the days 


own payments and monthly charges at aere| 


of Robert Owen, Fourier, Louis Blane, 


11) 


too low a minimum, too often depending 
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and LaSalle, a common cooperative spirit 


might have been strong enough to hold 


‘on continued good fortune to see the 


venture through. A recession then wipes 


= a community together, though even 


: 
Jout the equities. i 


=f Owen’s projects failed. Today sharp 


if 
TSAI Sh. ; 
ee cleavages between Communists and 


Sponsors often have lacked the neces- 
sary know-how. Building a housing 
joroject is a difficult operation requiring 
familiarity with the techniques and _pit- 
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anti-Communists threaten some of the 
pioneer cooperatives more than ever. The 
tendency of rank and file Communists 
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co take over groups as part of an over-all tactic and the 
determination of those who insist upon maintaining the 
cooperative free of such domination has led to a breakup 
of some cooperative organizations. On the side of the 
cooperatives it must be said that while the projects have 
shown a remarkable. faculty for heterogeneity of race, 
creed, and color, they have, on the whole, resisted de- 
generation into tools of any hierarchy, Communist or 
otherwise. 


bigs WOULD HAVE ONLY TO DIG INTO THE EXPERIENCE OF 
the co-ops to find other reasons for the disappointments, 
but this long list substantially tells the story. Vhese are the 
reasons for the failures. tut they are not prohibitive rea- 
sons. ‘They are most impressive, in fact, for being incon- 
sequential. Given only the tonic of public support and 
strong leadership, cooperative housing can surmount all 
its obstacles. Its accomplishments justify that effort. 

But a fundamental question remains. How can we 
really get a cooperative housing program under way? 
What are the requisites? 

First, a federal agency is needed within the over-all 
federal housing administration. Its functions should be 
exclusively devoted to developing small cooperatives and 
setting up cooperative building companies on a regional 
or national scale. This agency should be empowered to 
make preliminary loans to the local cooperatives or to the 
larger ones to help them get on their feet, draw their 
plans, and option or buy land. 

Second, loans at low interest rates should be made 
available. The Sparkman bill (S.2246) pending, although 
not very hopefully, provides for 100 percent long term 
loans at very low interest rates. The direct loans, how- 
ever, are bitterly opposed by banking and lending groups 
who fear new federal competition in the mortgage field. 
Displacement of private lending, however, is not essen- 
tial in cases where private funds are available. 

In New York City, for example, loans as high as 80 
percent of cost have been made on uninsured cooperative 
projects, and only a small second mortgage loan would 
be needed to help cooperators who might need equity 
loans. In other communities, junior financing of 30-35 
percent might be needed. 

In any event, federal loans on first mortgages should 
be made only where private mortgage funds at reason- 
able interest rates are unavailable. The federal govern- 
ment should make these second mortgage or junior loans 
at nominal interest rates and for long terms. By provid- 
ing such loans, competition with private banks would 
be avoided in the first mortgage field, political opposition 
would be eased, and less federal funds and credit would 
be required to launch the developments. - 

A cooperative bank to make the necessary junior loans 
to cooperatives at low interest rates might be another al- 
ternative. Loans on sympathetic terms should be available 
to cooperators to help them toward financing their equity 
down payments. 

Third, encouragement and expansion of local building 
organizations with the necessary know-how is essential for 
the success of the cooperative program. Queensview 
Houses in New York City is an excellent example of 
groups which might be induced to expand into larger 
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areas. The sponsors of this cooperative include such lead 
ing citizens as Gerard Swope, Thomas J. Watson, Jr 
Beardsley Ruml, Albert D. Lasker, Henry Morgenthay 
Jr., G. Howland Shaw, Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, any 
Mrs. Yorke Allen. 

One of the difficult problems will be to organize th 
nonprofit building groups with the necessary exper} 
ence. Had building and loan associations served thei 
original function of building as well as lending, the) 
could have acted as vehicles for cooperative construction 
but their withdrawal into lending exclusively has left 
gap that must be filled. Perhaps local insurance con} 
panies or banks could serve as vehicles. The govers} 
ment cooperative agency might agree at first to bu 
the cooperative projects from them at cost, whil 
the institutions take back the first mortgage as their com 
pensation. The government agency would then arrang¢ 
through the institution, the cooperative, or on its own 
for the disposition of the dwelling units. It would tak 
back the junior mortgage or help finance the equit) 
money of cooperators. | 

A third alternative would be for local housing author} 
ties in the community to do the building, dispose of th 
dwellings to cooperators, or both. | 


F INALLY, A WORD ABOUT SUBSIDIES. WHETHER SUBSIDIE 
should be given to cooperatives and in what amount 
depends not on whether a project is cooperative or no§ 
but whether the subsidy is made to further a public pu 
pose. If the cooperative clears slums, provides homes fa 
low-income groups, or embarks upon a social experimen 
such as mixed occupancy in an area where it is still 
frontier, it deserves a subsidy commensurate with t 
importance of the public purpose and the needs of t 
venture. The type and amount of subsidy should be sq 
by the federal and local bodies in accordance with fixe 
criteria and be available to all who qualify. But the me 
fact that a project is a cooperative and nothing mo 
should not entitle it automatically to a subsidy. 

Properly set up, cooperative housing can emerge as 0 
of our great and most democratic institutions. The nexf 
few years are the most opportune for launching the pref 
gram. A practical federal bill should be drawn withouf 
delay, and the program gotten under way. | 

The Sparkman bill would meet some of the specificdf 
tions I have outlined here. It would set up a nation: 
cooperative housing administration, authorize loans 44 
government rates plus 5 percent, and make preliminarg 
advances to assist new projects. 

But it should be amended to meet the political real 
ities by limiting the government to the junior loa | 
This would not materially affect rents, particularly 
such loans were made at nominal interest rates. | 

The amended bill should also authorize direct loarg 
to cooperators and ample aid to launch the building se 
cieties—aid similar to that given to savings and loaf 
associations. The government might buy their shares, a¢ 
vance adequate organization expenses for their initi: 
purposes, make preliminary construction loans whes 
needed, and be as generous as it has been to savings anf 
loan enterprises. | 

With such legislation, a cooperative housing prograt 
can be launched and emerge as one of our great and mo 
democratic institutions. The time to do it is now. — 
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California and Its Migrants 


Bee POPULATION ALWAYS HAS 
been mobile. Not only do people 
come from everywhere, newcomer suc- 
ceeding newcomer, but they shift about 
after arriving. The war and postwar 
years greatly accelerated the rate of in- 
flux. Since 1940 the population of the 
state has increased by 50 percent, and 
there is no sign of stability. The sig- 
nificant relationship between crime and 
mobility has just been studied by Govy- 
ernor Warren’s Commission on Social 
and Economic Causes of Crime and De- 
linquency, which reported to him on 
June 30, 1949. The Commission’s find- 
ings will be of interest not only to pro- 
fessional social workers and criminolo- 
gists, but to delinquency-conscious citi- 
zens in general. 

Mobility, because it breaks family and 
group ties, and because it makes for 
psychological as well as physical isola- 
tion, is always a factor of risk in ad- 
justment to life. It becomes a more ser- 
ious risk when people are underpriv- 
ileged. California has some 150,000 
seasonal migrants—men, women, and 
children who plant and harvest vege- 
tables and fruit, and pick cotton. They 
are semihomeless wanderers. Fortune 
magazine recently described them as 
“ordinary Americans who have been 
dispossessed, mostly by forces beyond 


their control.” 


The Commission on Social and 
Economic Causes points out that “al- 
though several important studies and 
congressional investigations have been 
made of the handicapped social condi- 


‘tions of the itinerant agricultural labor- 
er, none have been correlated with the 


problems of crime and delinquency.” 


Hence the significance of the Commis- 


sion’s findings. The chairman of the 


Commission was Arlien Johnson, dean 


of the Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, a past 


| president of the National Conference of 
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Social Work. Associated with her were 
Floyd C. Covington, director of the 
state Urban League; Dean Knowles A. 
Ryerson, of the School of Agriculture, 
University of California at Davis; and 
Walter L. Treadway, retired medical 
director, United States Public Health 


Service. 


Ms JOHNSON’s WAS ONE OF FIVE 
crime study commissions appointed in 
the fall of 1947. The other four dealt 
with Criminal Law and Procedure, Ad- 
ult Corrections, Juvenile Justice, and Or- 
ganized Crime. ‘Their findings are 
highly significant but this article will 
attempt to deal only with one part of 
the report of the Commission on Social 
and Economic Causes, the section on 
“California Agriculture and the Prob- 
lem of Crime,” written by I. J. Shain, a 
Berkeley sociologist. 

Governor Warren had asked the 
commission to restrict its work to “the 
more acute social and economic condi- 
tions productive of crime and delin- 
quency in the state.” As the study 
progressed, the linkage between the mo- 
bility of agricultural labor and the high 
incidence of delinquency repeatedly 
came to the fore, not only in Report 
A, above, but also in Report B, in 
which four counties, Kern, Fresno, 
Riverside, and San Diego, were studied 
in detail. 

“For example,” the report states, “the 
sheriff of Fresno County, George Over- 
holt, expressed concern [at the commis- 
sion’s hearings] over the abnormal inci- 
dence of crime in Huron, a west side 
community with a population principally 
composed of migrants during the cot- 
ton picking season. Judge Arthur 
Shepard, Superior Court, Fresno County, 
related to the commission that 90 per- 
cent of those involved in homicide, rob- 
bery, rape, and aggravated assault cases 


were resident in California only since 
1939, The situation is not atypical. 
Similar comments were made by the 
sheriffs of Kern and Riverside Counties.” 
Statistics are quoted on commitments 
from the Superior Court to correctional 
institutions. For the state as a whole, 
these indicate that 43 percent of adult 
males committed in 1946 and 1947 had 
been residents of California less than 
four years. The inference is drawn that 
“the difficulties and adjustments charac- 
teristic of mobility and migration some- 
times help induce the violation of legal 
restrictions.” The commission studied 
these difficulties and adjustments and 
drew certain conclusions which led to 
recommendations for the future. 


oe REPORT EMPHASIZED “IT IS THE 
interplay of both environmental factors 
and individual personal characteristics 
which is responsible for criminal and de- 
linquent behavior in certain individuals.” 
Emotional maladjustment, especially in 
child-parent relationships, was strongly 
brought out. Yet so glaring were the 
environmental lacks of the migrant that 
many personality problems were seen as 
by-products of the social setting. “Stresses 
and strains on the family constellation 
are common in homes marked by 
economic deprivation. Children who at- 
tend school in worn clothes, sometimes 
hungry, often develop feelings of in- 
feriority and of being different. . . .The 
children of migrant workers in the rural 
slums are particularly affected.” 

A special subsection described agri- 
culture’s debt to the migrant. Without 
itinerant farm labor, wrote Mr. Shain, 
it would be impossible to maintain the 
California type of farming, which is 
based upon large holdings, crop special- 
ization, hand work, and a highly sea- 
sonal demand for labor. Economically, 
the migrant was found to be a great as- 
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set to the state. In return, he receives 
a meager annual income, long periods 
of unemployment, low-grade housing, 
inadequate medical care, handicaps in 
educating his children, and community 
rejection—all risk factors in the delin- 
quency problem. 

Further, the report emphasized the 
fact that the mere existence of these 
environmental conditions does not neces- 
sarily bring about antisocial conduct 
though “obstacles to a well balanced so- 
cial adjustment. . -have an undue influ- 
ence in specific histories of delinquents 
and criminals.” 


A MONG THE SOLUTIONS OFFERED WERE 
liberalization of welfare rules, resettle- 
ment in normal communities for as 
many migrants as possible, and federal 
labor camps for those on the march. 

These are fundamental measures, 
especially the recommendation regarding 
labor camps. Housing always has been 
a major problem for the migrants. Those 
who provide their own live in squat- 
ters’ quarters along the irrigation ditches, 
in rundown auto and trailer camps, or 
in shacktowns. These last are the 
fortunate who manage to buy their own 
bits of land and construct their own 
houses of whatever build- 
ing material comes to 
hand. The majority of 
the migrant farm work- 
ers, however, are housed 
in employers’ camps, 
some of which do not 
meet the standards of the 
State Labor Camp Code. 

Under the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, in the 
late 1930’s, federal funds 
provided twenty-two 
model camps in Califor- 
nia, each accommodating from 175 
to 450 families. These are well de- 
scribed by Albert Croutch, in a univer- 
sity thesis on the housing of migratory 
workers: 

“Each camp had a manager in charge. 
He was the only federal officer there. 
His responsibility was to see that the 
camp continued to function. The actual 
government of the camp was made the 
responsibility of a council of five camp- 
ers, men or women, elected from and 
by the inhabitants of the camp. These 
made the rules and enforced them. The 
manager encouraged this democratic 
process and acted in an _ advisory 
capacity when called upon to do so. 
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“The life that grew up in the camps 
gave to the migrants the feeling of hu- 
man beings belonging to a community. 
The formation of clubs and committees, 
such as the Adult Recreation Commit- 
tee, the Child Welfare Committee, and 
other volunteer women’s clubs, was a 
great ald 

“To bring many of these people back 
into a normal American way of living 
after they had lived in squatters’ camps 
and rural slums, was hard. This job of 
reeducation was the manager’s responsi- 
bility.” 

Here was resettlement in stable com- 
munity life, one of the objectives of the 
current commission. The risk factors 
of isolation and rejection were lessened. 
Sanitation, health care, and schooling 
were stressed. 

Most small farmers liked hiring their 
seasonal workers at the camps, but there 
was strong opposition from the large 
operators. They disapproved of federal 
control. Chronically fearing union or- 
ganization, they complained that the 
camps would become “hotbeds of agita- 
tion.” They said they would rather 
have the camps razed than publicly con- 
trolled. They asked for federal loans to 
build growers’ camps, on the farms. 

Largely because of this pressure, Con- 
gress ordered the federal camps liqui- 
dated by January 30, 1948. In California, 

question was whether the 
state should buy them, or 
whether they should be 
handed over to the grow- 
ers. =Lhe) Secretary (or 
Agriculture, Clinton P. 
Anderson, offered them 
to California at 10 per- 
cent of their value. The 
California State Grange, 
the AFL, the CIO, sev- 
eral leading newspapers, 
most small farmers, and 
many citizens favored the 
But again the big growers 


purchase. 
won out. 
Five of the camps were sold to non- 


profit farmers’ associations, the rest 
leased, becoming what the San Francisco 
News called “a company housing sys- 
tem among California’s factories in the 
fields.” 

On the federal level, one more effort 
was made for public control. The Mc- 
Kinnon amendment was added to HR 
4009, in May 1949, transferring to the 
Federal Housing Authority title to the 
federal labor camps, “for use by the 
Authority as low-rent housing projects 
in rural nonfarm areas for families and 


persons of low income,” or for “rental 


to migratory agricultural workers and 
their families.” This amendment was) 
defeated. 

Governor Warren’s Commission on 
Social and Economic Causes of Crime 
and Delinquency recommended reten- 
tion of the federal labor camps, and 
went further to suggest that more be 
built. | 

Frank Cane, executive officer of the) 
State Board of Corrections, assured the) 
author of this article that the recom-. 
mendations of all five commissions 
would be evaluated “with a view to ap- 
propriate follow up action and further) 
study.” He asked for “vocal support of} 
citizens” to attain the objectives of all) 
the recommendations. 

For more than fifty years, California’s} 
conscience has been troubled by the 
plight of the seasonal agricultural mi- 
grants. Commissions, legislative com 
mittees, the press, citizens’ groups with- 
out end have investigated and recom- 
mended. The new study shows clearly; 
that the present social setting of the m1- 
grants is conducive to delinquency. Self 
interest alone would seem to indicate an 
urgent need to change the setting. This 
report points the way. 


Facts About 
Family Needs 


OR TWO DAYS LAST MONTH 14Q 
leaders from health, welfare, and 
related fields met in St. Paul as the 
National Conference for Appraising 
Family Needs for a New Focus on Comiff 
munity Service. With the purpose thaj 
the title implies, the meeting represented 
the first lap in a three-year effort to magi} 
a blueprint for community services t 
meet the complex family needs in df 
modern urban environment. Deliberaj 
tions centered on the findings of a year’! 
study of the 108 agencies serving familff 
lies in St. Paul and Ramsey County 
Minnesota. The study is part of a $125, 
000 research project financed by th 
Grant Foundation and being carried oul 
by Community Research Associates, uni 
der the direction of Bradley Buell. I 
St. Paul, the Planning and Researcllf 
Council of the St. Paul Communit 
Chest and Council helped to conduc 
the survey, while the Wilder Chariti 
had administrative responsibility for th: 
fact-gathering. 
The conferees who met to discuss t 
findings had as their guidebook, a ref } 
port “Matters of Fact,” containing t 4 
mass of detailed information gathered i# 
the year of study. The data were col 
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lected through procedures known as the 
family unit reporting system on forms 
requiring agencies to give identifying 
information about whole families even 
where only one member is being served. 
According to the report this system was 
developed to comply with “our long 
standing knowledge that the family is 
the basic social unit whose weaknesses 
and strengths are factors to be reckoned 
with in rendering many types of spe- 
cialized services.” The advantage of the 
system, the report points out, is that it 
can bring together for comparable statis- 
tical analysis basic data about persons 


fait 


with individual problems and equally 
basic data about family problems, both 
long available in agencies of different 
types. 

Altogether 41,471 families were repre- 
sented in the schedules made by the 
agencies—representing 39 percent of all 
the families in the community. Of these, 
24,366—or 23 percent of the whole com- 
munity—were known because of one or 
more problems. The other 17,105 par- 
ticipated only in the recreational aspects 
of community services. In the report, 


_ problems are broken down into numer- 


} 
| 


H 


1 


1 


i} 
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ous subclassifications under the four 
main headings of dependency, maladjust- 
ment, ill-health, and recreation. In fifty- 


_ five pages of tables and charts these data 
_ are related to “key points” in the com- 


munity planning and service programs. 
So far, the information remains statis- 
tical material only for, according to an 
announcement of the CRA, at least an- 


. other year will be required before the 


mass of data can be fully interpreted 
and appraised. 
No insignificant by-product of the 


project is the advantage this material 
_ will give St. Paul in evaluating its so- 
' cial service structure in relation to the 
_ community’s needs. But even more im- 
_ portant, perhaps, is its usefulness to 
those who are attempting to determine 
clearly the outlines of an ideal organiza- 
_ tion of community welfare services. 


Besides Mr. Buell, the speakers at 


the conference included, among others: 


Dr. Roscoe P. Kandle, field director, 


American Public Health Association; 
Dr. Robert H. Felix, medical director, 
U. S. Public Health Service National 
Institute of Mental Health; Paul T. 
Beisser, family and child welfare con- 
sultant; Roy Sorenson, managing direc- 


| tor, San Francisco YMCA; J. Milton 
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Patterson, director, Maryland State De- 
partment of Public Welfare; William 
Mitchell, chairman, Planning and Re- 
search Council, St. Paul Community 
Chest, and John J. Corson, Washington 
Post. 


A School for 
Psychiatric Aides 


EW HOPE FOR PATIENTS IN MENTAL 

hospitals comes again from To- 
peka, Kansas, that growing Mecca for 
persons seeking training in work with 
the mentally disturbed. This time it 
takes the form of a school for psychi- 
atric aides, the ward attendants who are 
the patients’ most frequent contacts. A 
joint undertaking of the Topeka State 
Hospital and the Menninger Founda- 
tion, the school has been financed by a 
$70,500 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It is the first practical 
recognition, outside of a few in-service 
training courses, of the desirability of 
attendants’ understanding something of 
the nature of their work — why their 
patients are the way they are, what can 
be expected of them, and how they best 
can be handled. 

Under the general direction of Dr. 
William C. Menninger, general secre- 
tary of the Menninger Foundation, the 
school will offer a program of basic psy- 
chiatric education, with lectures and 
clinical supervision conducted by psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric social workers, 
clinical psychologists, and psychiatric 
nurses from the staffs of the Menninger 
Clinic and the Topeka State Hospital. 
Its director is Dr. Bernard H. Hall of 
the Foundation’s staff. The full course 
will involve a year of study divided into 
two semesters. There will be no tuition 
and all students will be employed at 
the Topeka State Hospital during their 
year of training. Salaries will be $143 
a month for the first half year, $150 for 
the second. Candidates for admission 
must have at least a high school educa- 
tion and be between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five. 

The idea of the school was originally 
conceived in 1946 and 1947 by a group 
of psychiatric aides at the Winter Vet- 
erans Hospital who met periodically for 
discussion with staff psychiatrists and 
nurses. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Karl Menninger the group secured a 
$5,500 Rockefeller grant for the Men- 
ninger Foundation to conduct a study 
of psychiatric aide education. The study 
revealed what was already fairly ap- 
parent: that “the major portion of the 


nursing care of the mentally sick in the 
United States is in the hands of un- 
selected, untrained, and often poorly mo- 
tivated men and women who work in 
the mental hospitals as attendants or 
aides.” It found that only a fraction of 
the 45,000 attendants of the 625,000 pa- 
tients in mental hospitals have been of- 
fered any training whatsoever. More- 
over, few hospitals require any qualifi- 
cations for such jobs other than avail- 
ability. Salaries are so low as to attract 
only those who can find no other em- 
ployment. 

The new school’s directors make no 
alluring promises to prospective students. 
“We do not know what the place of the 
psychiatric aide will be in the future. 
.. . We can make no guarantee as to 
salaries that may be anticipated after 
graduation,” says their first bulletin. 
They predict but one reward—“the hap- 
piness that comes from helping others 
who need our help.” 

Obviously the problem of lifting the 
quality of care in mental hospitals can- 
not be solved until the public is willing 
to pay the salaries that intelligent, 
capable people can expect to get else- 
where. But, well or poorly paid, the 
attendant who is expected to do more 
good than harm must have a proper 
understanding of his patients.’ In estab- 
lishing the school for a three year dem- 
onstration period the Topeka group has 
taken a step of major significance. The 
important part played in its founding by 
the Winter Hospital aides indicates 
that even now there are men and 
women working on the wards of mental 
hospitals who are concerned with the 
kind of service they can provide. 


Dates Set for the 
White House Conference 


bee LAST MONTH FIFTY-TWO PERSONS 
came together at President Tru- 
man’s call in the first meeting of the 
National Committee of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. At this meeting the confer- 
ence itself was scheduled to be held the 
week of December 3, 1950. 

According to tradition the President 
himself will head the conference, as hon- 
orary chairman. Other officers, presiden- 
tially appointed, are: chairman, Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security administrator; 
vice-chairmen, Leonard W. Mayo, direc- 
tor of the Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children; Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
pediatrician at the Mayo Clinic; George 
D. Stoddard, president of the University 
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Common Welfare 


and Eleanor Roosevelt; sec- 
chief of 


of Illinois, 
retary, Katharine F. Lenroot, 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 

The membership of the executive 
committee underlines the conference’s 
efforts at broadly based citizenship par- 
ticipation. It includes James B, Carey, 
CIO executive; Rabbi Solomon Gold- 
man of Chicago; Mrs. John E. Hayes 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Flemmie P. Kittrell of How- 
ard University; Mrs. David Levy, prom- 
inent in New York community work; 
Monsignor John J. McClafferty, of the 
School of Social Service, Catholic Uni- 
versity; Boris Shishkin, AFL economist; 
and the Reverend Luther Weigle, the 
World Council on Christian Education. 

The committee agreed that the con- 
ference should focus on ways of devel- 
oping in children “the mental, emo- 
tional, and spiritual qualities essential to 
individual happiness and to responsible 
citizenship.” Noting this change from 
previous emphasis on social and _ eco- 
nomic arrangements, Oscar Ewing com- 
mented: “Perhaps [in the past] 
knowledge of the emotional and psycho- 
logical aspects of child care and child 
development were still very much in 
the making. While this is still true, in 
recent years considerable advance has 
been made and perhaps the time has 
come for a full fledged attack on these 
aspects of the needs of children.” 

President Truman cited the “mental 
attitude of young people” as “most im- 
portant.” “What we want to do,” he 
said, “is to impress upon them their 
responsibilities. I think that is the prin- 
cipal reason for this meeting, outlining 
a program for this future generation 
that is coming into control of this coun- 
try and the world.” 


Florina Lasker 


Wie GOOD CAUSES LOST A LOYAL AND 
; gifted supporter with the death 
last month of Florina Lasker of New 
York City, after a prolonged illness. 
The American Civil Liberties Union, 
both the National and the New York 
Consumers Leagues, the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, and Survey Asso- 
ciates were among the organizations 
which had the benefit not only of her 
generous financial aid but also her able 
and devoted participation. 

Miss Lasker, who had her early edu- 
cation in her native Texas, took her pro- 
fessional training at the New York 
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School of Social Work, and her first 
work was with the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Later, she was with the Bureau 
of Philanthropic Research, tor which she 
made a study of the Jewish blind in 
New York City. 

In the first World War, 
organizer and supervisor of Home Serv- 
ice, American Red Cross, in charge ot 
the Lower East Side district of New 
York City. 

Six years ago, Miss Lasker helped re- 
organize the Consumers League of New 


she was an 


When Children Are the Guinea Pigs 


AST month, in its Common Welfare pages, The Survey 

carried “Never Mind the Child as Educational Policy?” 
—a comment on two recently published reports of social 
science research, both based on interviews with school chil- 
dren. Below are some letters called forth by our discussion, 
with a rejoinder by Professor Stendler of the University of 
Illinois, author of one of the books in question. 


To THE Epiror: 

I admire the insight and courage of 
The Survey editors in their challenging 
comment on two pieces of social re- 
search — “Jonesville” and “Brasstown.” 
It seems ironic, to say the least, that 
these studies were sponsored by two uni- 
versities that have rendered distinguished 
service in spreading a recognition of the 
role of the emotions in education, per- 
sonal relationships, and social adjustment 
generally. 

The Brasstown study especially seems 
to overlook the effects of its procedure 
upon children for whose benefit we are 
eager to get the relevant facts. Asking 
a child in regard to his companions, 
who is the best dressed, or who is dirty 
or whose clothes. are dirty, or who has 
the most money, must start a chain re- 
action in both his thinking and his feel- 
ing; this cannot but be hurtful for his 
future relationships and values. By mak- 
ing children aware of their own attitudes 
toward differences under conditions that 
stress the invidious — such procedures 


effectively counteract whatever schools ° 


may attempt for democratic education. 
SmwontE MATsNER GRUENBERG 


Director, Child Study 
Association of America 


To THE Eprror: 

The type of study on which The 
Survey commented last month is an ex- 
ample of the folly that often accom- 


York and served as its president until 
illness forced her to resign. Under her) 
leadership the League made several im- 
portant studies of the living and work- 
ing conditions of migrants in rural New 
York. 

Those who worked with Miss Lasker 
in one or more of the many social or- 
ganizations in which she was active) 
were impressed unfailingly not only by 
her unselfish energy, but also by the 
justice and clarity of her mind and the} 
warm humanity of her spirit. 


panies “specialized” research. The} 
“specialist” deliberately limits the field) 
of his investigation so that he gets his 
problem into controllable shape. Butif 
where human beings are concerned, lim- 
itation of the field may involve hazardsif 
to the human beings. I feel strongly that 
the questions asked were unwise in theif 
extreme and that the total effect (even 
including the scientific information} 
gained) must be rated as bad. Manyif 
sociologists are beginning to see that 
they need the psychiatrist’s insight be-jf 
fore they tamper with the sensitivities} 
of children. H. A. Overstreet} 
Professor Emeritus, College of the 
City of New York 


To tHE Epiror: 

One of the girls quoted in the Brass- 
town study said, “I used to think herlf 
family was high in society, but then}f 
I found she lives over a tavern.” Whenlf 
and how this girl began to think about} 
“high” society probably depended a lo 
on her family’s attitudes and “class.” 
But surely something in the way of re- 
inforcement of class consciousness wasif 
going on during the interviews outlined. 
in this study. 

The avowed purpose of “Children of 
Brasstown” was to get at “some of the} 
symbols of class of which children aref 
aware,’ with a view to helping teachers 
deal with problems of class stratification. 
But even if teachers were thereby ens 
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abled to help a great many children, 
how can the crude and callous assault 
on the feelings of the group studied be 
justified? 

It is hard to see how underlining the 
self-evident fact that children do increas- 
ingly become aware of class stratifica- 
tion can help teachers deal with the 
problems involved. Until we succeed in 
greatly improving our tools for gauging 
children’s feelings and attitudes we’d 
better let them alone. Why not concen- 
trate, instead, on methods of research? 
Because it’s harder to do, of course, than 
to plunge ahead with more enthusiasm 
than insight. 

Lrona Baumcartner, M.D. 
Associate Chief, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


To THE Epiror: 

I have read your comment on the 
“Brasstown” and “Jonesville” studies, 
and I am interested in the research 
problem you present. 

Every research person is aware to 
some extent that questioning people 
may have consequences that the investi- 
gator does not intend. To the extent 
‘that interviews and questionnaires and 
published reports of studies encourage 
‘people and communities to view them- 
selves in novel ways, they are by no 
‘means neutral experiences that wash 
jaway like writing on a blackboard when 
they have served their purposes for the 
investigator. Under these circumstances, 
research directly on people and the tex- 
ture of their lives entails a responsibility 
the research person, as you suggest, 
should not take in a “hit and run” 
mood. In the case of children at the 
age when they are groping anxiously for 
status and security, as well as self-iden- 
tification, in a culture that is adult 
made and highly coercive, the interrup- 
tion of an outside point of view may be 
nighly unsettling. 

But anyone aware of the tendency 
to conformity in a situation in which 
even “education” is increasingly used 
as propaganda for the going system, 
must also recognize the serious lack 
in American culture of occasions for 
interrupting the smooth acceptance of 
a decidedly messy status quo. Inter- 
ruption (“new experience”) is the door 
chrough which “education” happens; 
and, in the case of small communities, 
‘mterruption from outside, non-local 
sources is usually in short supply, if 
we except the movies and similar largely 
culture-conforming agencies. 

| There is a cultural conspiracy to pre- 
vent Americans from realizing the pres- 
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ence of “class” and “class differences” 
as the central power aspect of American 
society. What do we “men of good 
will,” so solicitous about the “adjusted 
personality,” do about a situation like 
this? 

If we believe social change is happen- 
ing right along in a democratic direc- 
tion, we can roll over and close our 
eyes to the facts of class coercions. 
However, realistic awareness of an un- 
pleasant thing like class, if and when 
it comes, is bound to be unsettling and 
“troublesome.” 

Well, what do we do? The Survey 
has a long experience of facing the facts 
of poverty in a class-stratified society in 
which slums and similar disadvantages 
for “the poor” can be profitable to 
the not-so-poor. The facts of poverty 
are personal, immensely so, whether we 
like it or not; and children are aware 
of these personal differences. 

I have not yet read “Democracy in 
Jonesville,” and my comments are ac- 
cordingly addressed to the general prob- 
lem such a study presents. From the 
questions you quote, and from my 
knowledge of other similar studies, I am 
uneasy about the following points: Were 
the children, as part of the interviewing 
process, encouraged to speculate and 
seek answers as to why such differences 
among them exist? Throwing a barrel 
of unsettling questions at the heads of 
children is “education” of sorts; but 
such rough and ready treatment may 
teach them only to dodge—back to the 
complacent rationalizations of the adult 
world as to why some people are rich 
while others are poor. In general, the 
Chicago school in its studies of social 
stratification avoids asking for the why 
of these differences, treating them, 
rather, as things that just happen. To 
this extent, it may be avoiding a neces- 
sary part of its responsibility in doing 
research on the problem of class. 
Columbia University Roxserr S. Lynp 


To THE Epiror: 

The question raised by the reviewer 
of “Children of Brasstown” with regard 
to an investigator’s responsibility to the 
children involved in a study of social 
class awareness is one which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be answered on the basis 
of experimental evidence. One can, as 
did your commentator, describe in 
highly emotionalized terms a situation 
where a group of helpless children are 
subjected to a heartless interviewer who 
probes deeply into topics disturbing to 
them. 

While we do not have quantita- 


tive data on the reaction of the children 
to the procedure, this interviewer can 
state from her experience in Brasstown 
that the effects upon children have been 
grossly exaggerated by the reviewer. I 
came to know Brasstown and Brass- 
towners intimately. I mingled with 
parents, with teachers, with children. 
There were no indications that the chil- 
dren (and I have had twenty years of 
professional experience working with 
children) were disturbed by the ques- 
tions asked them. 

There were several reasons for this. 
One was that the investigation was 
carried on over a period of several 
months, so that there were no cumula- 
tive effects of one interview following 
closely upon another. A second reason 
was that particularly searching questions 
were put in a context where they would 
not appear offensive. For example, the 
questions with regard to the rating of 
classmates followed the rating of pic- 
tures of occupations, homes, and the like, 
so that the questions seemed more im- 
personal than appears from the review. 

But a third and most important rea- 
son why children were not disturbed 
probably had to do with the fact that 
children are aware of social class dif- 
ferences and that they are dealing with 
these differences in their everyday lives. 

There are adults, and presumably 
your reviewer of Brasstown is one, who 
would say that the best way of dealing 
with class problems with children is to 
pretend that children are not aware of 
class, that it is not a “nice” topic to 
discuss with them. It is my opinion, 
and the opinion of competent mental 
hygienists, that repressing anxieties may 
not be the most helpful way of dealing 
with our anxieties; that if children are 
insecure because of social class differ- 
ences, perhaps pretending that these anx- 
ieties do not exist is not a sound way 
of dealing with them. From a mental 
hygiene standpoint, therefore, it may 
have been good for Brasstown’s chil- 
dren, rather than harmful, to have a 
chance to discuss “class” with a sympa- 
thetic interviewer, rather than contin- 
ually to carry on the pretense that these 
differences do not exist. 

In any event, the fact of the matter is 
that we have no evidence that investi- 
gations in the area of social class are 
harmful to children. Until such evi- 
dence is available, we have just as much 
reason to believe that discussion of so- 
cial class distinctions with children may 
be helpful. Ceri1a Burns STENDLER 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


social welfare in terms of significant peopl 


Dr. Emerson Honored 


for Health Unit Plan 


N Ocroser 25, HAVEN EMER- 
SON, professor emeritus of Co- 
lumbia University’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and former member of 
The Survey staff, will join the small 
group of distinguished medical men 
who have become recipients of the Las- 
ker Awards for their services to medi- 
cal research or public health. His se- 
lection as a recipient of a $2,500 special 
award for “extraordinary contributions” 
was based on his recent work in pro- 
moting the development of adequate 
local health units throughout the nation. 
Dr. Emerson’s interest in public 
health has paralleled a long career as a 
practicing physician which began when 
he graduated from the College of Phy- 
scians and Surgeons in 1899. He was 
commissioner of the New York City de- 
partment of health from 1915 to 1917, 
resigning to serve in the medical corps 
of the U.S. Army during the first 
World War. Subsequently he became 
professor of preventive medicine at Cor- 
nell University and a lecturer in public 
health at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and at the New York School 
of Social Work. He was responsible for 
developing the Delamar Institute of 
Public Health, now the School of Pub- 
lic Health, at Columbia, where he 
served as professor of public health prac- 
tice from 1922 until 1940. 

During all these years, Dr. Emerson 
carried on innumerable activities to in- 
crease the knowledge of health essen- 
tials in the public at large. Among them 
were his part time service as associate 
editor of Survey Associates, 1922 to 
1932; his special surveys of hospital and 
health conditions in many cities of the 
United States and in Greece; his mem- 
bership on the New York City board 
of health from 1933 until the present. 
Notable among his many contributions 
to The Survey was his editorship of a 
special issue on heart disease, which ap- 
peared in 1924, 


“Two kinds of ignorance must be 
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eliminated if the public’s health is to 
be improved,” said Dr. Emerson re- 
cently. He called them ignorance of 
health essentials and ignorance of the 
uses of local government for making 
these essentials possible. This theory 1s 
behind the passionate interest that has 
involved the major part of his time 
since his retirement from teaching: the 
development of a plan to show how the 
nation could be covered by good health 
services, operated and supported locally. 

To this end he headed a committee 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion set up in 1942 to study the prob- 
lems of local public health services. The 
result was his report “Local Health 
Units for the Nation,” published in 
1945 and outlining a plan whereby, 
through both consolidation and develop- 
ment, the present 38,000 health jurisdic- 
tions could be reduced to some 1,200 
units covering the country with more 
adequate and efficient services. 

The promotion of this plan is now a 
major part of the program of the Na- 
tional Health Council. 

“During the last decade Dr. Emerson 
has demonstrated the power of an idea 
whose time has come,” the citation of 
the Lasker Award Committee reads in 
part. And it goes on to point out that 
“Local Health Units for the Nation” 
has become “the pattern for public 
health planning in nearly every state.” 
It adds: “The sheer perfection of the 
plan for the ends desired is the basis 
of its popularity and usefulness.” 


ANOTHER SPECIAL AWARD WILL GO 
jointly to Drs. Edward C. Kendall and 
Philip S. Hench of the Mayo Clinic, to 
be honored for their studies of adrenal 
hormones which have culminated in the 
development of cortisone, a dramatically 
effective therapeutic agent for rheumatic 
disorders. Additional awards of $1,000 
each will be made to Dr. Andre F. 
Cournand of Columbia University, Dr. 
Max Theiler of Rockefeller Institute, 
Drs. William S. Tillett and L. R. Chris- 
tensen of New York University, and 
Marion Sheahan, former head of the 
National Organization of Public Health 
Nursing. Group awards will be made 
to the American Academy of Pediatrics 


and the Life Insurance Medical Re 
search Fund. 

The Lasker Awards are conferred by 
the American Public Health Associatior 
from a fund established in 1945 by thi 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation 
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s|e THIS WEEK IS ANY SAMPLE, ‘RETIR 
ment’ is going to be a busy time fa 
me,’ said ELLEN CG. POTWERStomss 
inquiring reporter early last month 
And she went on to tell of a hectt 
round of meetings, speeches, radio prq 
grams, and “paper work” all having 
do with health and welfare fields. 
Dr. Potter stepped down from he 
position as director of the New Jerse 
Department of Institutions and Agencieé 
on September 1, after thirty years q 
service in public welfare organization. 
A graduate of the Women’s Medica 
College, Philadelphia, she has in the 
years applied a special combination 
professional skill, administrative abiliti} 
social concern, and personal warmth 
the development of constructive welfa 
programs—in Pennsylvania, New Jerseif 
and nationally. | 
Dr. Potter first found her way ini 


lic health activities which had cul 
nated in her becoming chief of the ¢ 
vision of child health for the Penns 
vania Department of Health in 192! 
In this position she developed 300 chil 
health units throughout the state. It 
then only a natural step to becomir 
director of the bureau of children 
the Pennsylvania Department of Wb 
fare and eventually secretary of the cf 
partment. The late Gifford Pinch) 
called her “the best man” in his cabirig 
and “clear business from sunlight 
sunset and after.” 

In 1928, Dr. Potter left Pennsylvarfi 
for New Jersey, where she has hef 
various positions with the Departmef} 
of Institutions and Agencies. | 

The list of her extracurricular actif) 
ties is long and seemingly inexhaustitf! 
Among those which have had an eff} 
on the nation as a whole are the servid! 
she has rendered on several nation! 
committees, including the Wickershef} 
Committee to investigate correctional 


stitutions and parole procedures; the 
“pathfinding committee” of the Hoover 
Commission on Unemployment; the 
Committee on the Care of Transient 
and Homeless; the technical committee 
of the President’s Commission on So- 
cial Security. 

To inquiries of whether she might not 
write a book “now that she has time,” 
Dr. Potter has a noncommital response: 

“I have written a lot—much of it 
published. I’m going to sort it over and 
if there is something more which ought 
to be said, I'll probably say it.” 

Dr. Potter’s successor as New Jersey’s 
deputy commissioner of welfare is 
ELMER ANDREWS, since 1942 com- 
missioner of the New Hampshire De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Mr. An- 
drews is a New Hampshire native and 
holds both bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from his home state university. 
He has been in the field of public wel- 
fare since 1939, when he became a field 
representative for the Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 


+ + + 


BN cone THE DEDICATED OF THIS WORLD 
is a thirty-seven-year-old man named 
BAYARD RUSTIN who spent twenty- 
‘two days early last spring in the road 
gangs of a North Carolina prison camp. 
'The result has been the beginning of 
a penal reform within the state which 
‘may eliminate some vicious practices in 
ithe prisons if it does not eventuate in a 
positive treatment program. Already the 
superintendent of one camp has been 
prosecuted for his cruel handling of 
prisoners and steps are being taken to- 
ward removing the responsibility for 
highway construction and repair from 
the hands of prison authorities. 

The impetus which set the ball rolling 
vas a report on his twenty-two days 
lexperience written by Mr. Rustin and 
brought to the governor’s attention by 
a committee of professors at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The report 1s 
fanique among exposés in that it is con- 
terned as much with showing how the 
jarshness born of mistrust and ignor- 
ance can be alleviated through attitudes 
fof respectful reasoning, as with reveal- 
ing the brutality accorded the prisoners. 
The author tells stories of cruel beat- 
ngs, of prisoners being hung on iron 
jars for seventy-two hours at a stretch, 
b£ poor food, absence of recreational 
Pquipment, and lack of the essentials for 
bersonal cleanliness—in other words, 
bf the complete indifference to the 
prisoners as human beings destined 
© go out into society again. But he 
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also tells of how he personally broke 
down the antagonism of the road cap- 
tain and guards by making it evident 
that he was trying to do decent work 
and by responding to their aggravations 
with neither anger nor servility; and of 
how prisoners to whom stealing was 
second nature came to respect a “com- 
munity chest” of sweets, cigarettes, and 
items of personal usefulness. 

Mr. Rustin’s foray into penal reform 
is actually but a by-product of his 
chosen occupation — to work for the 
lessening of tensions among human be- 
ings, particularly in race relations, and 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of non- 
violent action. It was this dedication 
that led to his chain gang term, for he 
was one of three men convicted by the 
North Carolina courts for disregarding 
racial segregation regulations on an in- 
trastate bus. Mr. Rustin and two friends, 
Igal Roodenko and Joseph Felmet, were 
arrested in 1947 when, along with thir- 
teen other young men, they toured the 
South to test out the carriers’ compli- 
ance with a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that 
Jim Crow practices were invalid in 
interstate travel. Sixteen arrests resulted 
from this tour but only three convic- 
tions were upheld by the courts. The 
litigation took two years, but when the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina ruled 
that the three men’s interstate tickets 
did not exempt them from regulations 
on intrastate carriers they voluntarily 
went back to serve their sentences. 

Being a Negro, Mr. Rustin was sent 
to a different road camp than his two 
friends. His fame had gone before him, 
and he found himself from the begin- 
ning marked by the guards and other 
officials as sure to be “uppity” and a 
potential trouble maker. In spite of be- 
ing under almost continuous watch he 
managed to take notes on prison occur- 
rences and on the histories and _per- 
sonalities of his fellow prisoners, and 
to smuggle them out of the camp. He 
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used this material subsequently in writ- 
ing his report, “Twenty-two Days on 
the Chain Gang at Roxboro, N. C.,” 
under the auspices of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 


If PENAL REFORM IS BUT A BY-PRODUCT 
of Mr. Rustin’s other activities it 1s not 
one that is new to him this year. Dur- 
ing the war he spent two and a halt 
years in federal prisons as a conscientious 
objector, where, with other @@iswane 
took part in a number of hunger strikes 
in attempts to improve prison conditions, 
and particularly to eliminate racial seg- 
regation within the institutions. His 
pacifist convictions come naturally as he 
is a Quaker, born of Quaker parents 
in West Chester, Pennsylvania. After 
attending a state teacher’s college, the 
College of the City of New York, and 
Wilberforce University, he worked with 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee in this country and in Mexico and 
Puerto Rico. He is at present on the 
staff of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and is actively engaged in work with the 
Congress of Racial Equality [see “The 
CORE Way,” Survey Graphic, February 
1946] as well as with the American 
Friends Service Committee. Just prior 
to his term on the chain gang he had 
returned to this country from a_ visit 
to India where he went on invitation 
of Devadas Gandhi, son of the late 
Mahatma, and took part in discussions 
pertaining to improving the lot of the 
colored peoples of the world. 

Mr. Rustin refers to his prison terms 
as “great experiences” because of the 
opportunity they gave him and his as- 
sociates to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of nonviolent measures taken with at- 
titudes of gentle assurance. Most peo- 
ple, official or nonofficial, he believes, 
are amenable to reason if they can be 
awakened from their apathy. His mis- 
sion, and that of others of his persua- 
sion, is to create the incidents that will 
arouse the public to constructive action, 
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LETTERS ana elise 


An Anthropologist on Sex 


A THOUGHTFUL STATEMENT OF MOD- 
ern social and psychological find- 
ings on sex differences indicating those 
which are socially structured and those 
which are universally inherent, however 
temperamentally diversified and over- 
lapping, is badly needed. Margaret Mead 
with her usual keen sense for the timely 
problem has undertaken this task in her 
latest volume, “Male and Female: a 
Study of the Sexes in a Changing 
World.” (Morrow. $5.) Essentially the 
problem is one which applies to many 
aspects of that greatly expanded knowl- 
edge of man which has accumulated in 
the last century and which promises to 
be revolutionary in the next. Years of 
intensive psychological studies of in- 
dividuals have been carried on simul- 
taneously with equally intensive studies 
of the infinite variety of social forms 
men have created. These two types of 
studies now require synthesis from 
which, hopefully, psycho-social univer- 
sals can be extracted. These, in turn, 
may stimulate more than wishful think- 
ing about a constructively unified world 
inhabited by fully expressive individuals. 

Miss Mead has seen clearly the im- 
plications of such research and has ad- 
dressed herself to one of its most basic 
aspects: the limitation and the poten- 
tialities of sex difference. This requires 
a scope and an imagination that leave 
the quantification of the obvious con- 
tained in the avidly read Kinsey report 
in a backwash of scientifically approved 
but intellectually arid endeavors. How- 
ever, unlike the Kinsey report, Miss 
Mead’s new book will not oppress the 
lay reader with elaborate statistics or 
tediously argued proof. The captious 
professional will be irked by the very 
quality which will most engage non- 
professionals. And, after all, the writer 
must have felt quite rightly that this 
was a book which should be widely 
read. Otherwise she would not have 
selected so provocative a title. 
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Essentially “Male and Female” is 
three books of which the first two 
chapters can be passed over lightly de- 
spite some excellent phrases and telling 
paragraphs. The first chapter is perhaps 
an unnecessary justification of a subject 
which has obvious importance. The sec- 
ond chapter is an overgeneralization 
about anthropologists and, unfortunately, 
such a eulogy of them that it may not 
seem tactful either to anthropologists or 
to other scientists who deal with human 
behavior. 


‘ FIRST CONTRIBUTION TO THE SUB- 
stance of the book (chapters III through 
VI) summarizes, in terms of masculine 
and feminine patternings, observations 
derived from Miss Mead’s own field 
trips to seven primitive cultures of the 
South Pacific. This is a fresh and con- 
structive reworking of data only partly 
familiar to those who have followed Miss 
Mead’s twenty-five years of prolific and 
provocative work. It will be vastly stim- 
ulating to those who have not before 
been familiar with her publications. The 
point stressed is that in certain simple, 
unclothed societies children are from 
birth made strongly aware of their sex 
and of their adult sex role in the society, 
whether or not that role fully utilizes 
inherent sexual potentials. This, she sug- 
gests, permits a full expression of the 
latency period. Along the lines of these 
conclusions drawn from comparative 
studies, she says earlier in the book: 
“We find no culture in which it has been 
thought that all identified traits . . . are 
merely human traits. However differently 
the traits have been assigned, some to one 
sex, some to the other, and some to both, 
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—By an anthropologist who is a 
lecturer at the Washington School 
of Psychiatry in the District of 
Columbia. 


however arbitrary the assignment must 
seen to be... it has always been there } 
every society. ... Are we dealing not wil 
a must that we dare not flout because 
is rooted so deep in our biologic mar 
malian nature... ? Or with a must the 
although not so deeply rooted, still is ; 
very convenient socially and so well tri¢ 
that it would be uneconomical to flo} 
it... ? But there is still a third poss 
bility. Are not sex differences exceeding 
valuable, one of the resources of our h. 
man nature that every society has used bi 
no society has as yet begun to use to tl 
full?” 
This is obviously a metaphorical que 
tion which requires a knowledge 
what inherent sex differences are befo 


society can fully utilize them. 


I, Is TO THIS QUESTION OF INHERENT Sif 
differences that Miss Mead appears |f 
address herself primarily in the secon 
major division of the book. This is alll 
the most difficult and undoubtedly alll 
the least successful part of the stud 
Lay readers should be warned that h 
the material is strung on a theore 
structure whose validity many will nad | 
tion and without thorough command 
which much of her writing will seem)f 
series of non sequiturs. In this part |] 
the volume there creeps in a series 
assumptions, of easily accepted concer 
from scattered disciplines, and even 
internal inconsistencies. Undoubte 
this is the most difficult part of tli 
complex problem the author has | | 
herself, and later editions will perr: 
further refinements, rephrasings, asl} 
elaboration. It is in this part of the boef 
that the writing seems elliptical to tif 
point of confusion in contrast to 
otherwise richly discursive and fd) 
style. | 
The third part of the book is an 
praisal of men, women, and family 1} 
in the American scene. Those who haf 
read Miss Mead’s “And Keep Yo 
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Powder Dry” (1943) and Geoffrey 
Gorer’s “The American People” (1948) 
will recognize familiar themes. How- 
ever, in this volume the ideas on the 
American life-cycle stereotypes are de- 
veloped with far more satisfactory com- 
pleteness than in the preceding books. 
One hesitates to put the conclusions 
from some 120 pages in a sentence but 
roughly one may say that Miss Mead 
feels that children in the USA are given 
increasingly similar goals. As a result, 
the self-confident development of boys 
is hampered while women are left ill- 
equipped for the role of mother and 
housewife. 


2 APPRAISING THESE THREE SEPARATE 
and not too closely knit parts of “Male 
and Female,” the reader is likely to feel 
that Miss Mead’s forte lies in generaliz- 
ing on the basis of acute observations 
rather than in theorizing. Her mind is 
infinitely perceptive and flexible. It is not 
to the same degree disciplined and co- 
herent. 

As in many of her past works and 
like an increasing number of her fellow 
scientists, Miss Mead does not try to 
avoid socially responsible conclusions. 
From research and personal experience 
she properly attempts to formulate and 
to plead a value judgment. Perhaps the 
clearest statement of her considered 
judgment is that: 


“|. . to the extent that either sex is dis- 
advantaged, the whole culture is poorer, 
and the sex that, superficially, inherits the 
earth, inherits only a very partial legacy.” 


Since in any society either sex consti- 
tutes about half of the population this 
may not sound like a very revolutionary 
proposition. However, to understand its 
full implication one needs to read the 
book and thereby to see in perspective 


the querulous or distorted attitudes and 


literature about “the war between the 


sexes” which characterize so much of 
the world’s conversation on this theme 


and which can skew even those minds 
which take the greatest pride in their 


_ objectivity. 


And finally, if the first two chapters 


| of this book have been somewhat cava- 
lierly dismissed, the final chapter, “To 
Both Their Own,” should most certainly 


not be so treated. The reader will be 
well advised to begin his exploration of 
Margaret Mead’s four hundred pages 
by first reading Chapter XVIII. He will 
be helped not only to understand the 
book but, as importantly, to share in 
the ethically phrased distillate of an in- 


telligent woman’s experiences in this 
and many foreign countries. It is only 
here that the author’s plea becomes ex- 
plicit—let us have fully realized human 
beings contributing to society, not man- 
nikins typed by inappropriate extensions 
of sex differences. 


NEW WAYS IN DISCIPLINE: You and 
Your Child Today, by Dorothy Walter 
Baruch. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill. $3 


HIS NEW APPROACH TO DISCIPLINE Is 

written for the most important 
adults in children’s lives—parents, teach- 
ers, and doctors—in the hope that they 
will be helped to acquire “similar orien- 
tation and insight into the psychological 
management of children.” There is little 
question that children will be happier 
and healthier—and in the long run bet- 
ter behaved—if the important adults in 
their lives can learn to understand the 
part that “unsatisfied emotional needs” 
play in difficult or disturbing behavior. 
Helping us accept and understand the 
“whys” of our own and our children’s 
behavior is the main contribution of this 
book. 

Dr. Baruch is able to discuss “emo- 
tional hunger” and the necessity of deal- 
ing with a child’s feelings as well as 
his actions in realistic and concrete 
terms. Her illustrations are out of the 
lives of all of us. She also helps us ac- 
cept the fact that most of us have failed 
our children in some respects, even 
though unwittingly, and that carrying 
hurt and fear and anger out of the past 
into the present is 
a very common ex- 
perience. Accepting 
this, it is easier for 
us to be on the 
child’s side, and to 
try to satisfy his 
emotional needs in 
the present, as well 
as to help him “release” and thereby 
“lessen” the remnants of the hurts from 
out of the past. 

Dr. Baruch repeatedly stresses the im- 
portance of “feeling how he feels, and 
saying it to him.” It is surely important to 
understand what a child may be feeling, 
and to show by the way we behave that 
we accept his feelings and him, but 
whether it is as necessary or as wise 
to keep on putting his hate or his mean- 
ness into words, as Dr. Baruch seems 
to believe, is open to considerable ques- 
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tion. 

The author’s suggestions, however, 
about how to help the child “liquidate 
his anger as it arises in unhurtful and 


LABOR DICTIONARY 


By Paul Hubert Casselman 


Ottawa University 


HIS work has been prepared 

to supply the need for a con- 
cise reference guide for matters 
concerning labor. Emphasis has 
been placed on the comprehensive- 
ness of the number of entries 
rather than on the exhaustiveness 
of each entry. An extensive bibli- 
ography containing a number of 
valuable references is given at the 
end of the volume for those who 
require fuller treatment of a par- 
ticular labor topic. 

The volume contains nearly 
2500 entries, consisting of defini- 
tions of labor terms, biographical 
sketches of labor leaders, accounts 
of labor agencies and unions, 
labor legislation acts, as well as 
tumerous other entries. The 
treatment of each topic is, basical- 
ly, pertinent and objective. $7.50 
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Publishers 


15 E. 40th St., Dept. W, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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harmless ways” are sound and practical. 
The section on “what you can do in 
times of peace to reduce times of stress” 
is of particular value. 

On the whole, this is a sound and 
wise book which offers practical help 
to parents in the guidance of their chil- 
dren and in the development of happier 
family relationships. 

Mary FisHer Lancmurr, Pu.D. 
Director, Vassar Summer Institute 
Member, Psychology Faculty, 

Sarah Lawrence College 


THE CONSUMER INTEREST: A Study 
in Consumer Economics, by Persia 
Campbell. Harper. $4.50 


S*[i) O WE GET THE BEST BUY FOR THE 
money we spend?” is a question 
of immediate and personal concern to 
the final or ultimate users of food, 
housing, clothing, medical care, insur- 
ance, recreation, and other goods and 
services. A larger question—the func- 
tioning of the economy as a whole to 
provide the best living for the largest 
number of people—is of greater import, 
but it customarily receives less recog- 
nition. 

The consumer interest, a part of the 
total public interest, is concerned with 
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The Field 
of Social Work 


Revised Edition 
ARTHUR E. FINK 


_an excellent orientation to the pro- 
fession. . . The case material is particu- 
larly illuminating. The second edition 
brings up to date all of the major 
changes in the profession.” 

—Benjamin H. Lyndon, 


Wayne University 


“|. . the book presents not only a survey 
of the field of social work, but also a 
glimpse into the manifold activitics of 
the social worker. . . The book is also 
sufficiently comprehensive and broad to 
permit the practitioner of any of the 
specialized fields of social work to 
round out his knowledge and become 
familiar with the related areas of social 
work practice.” —Werner W. Boehm, 

The University of Wisconsin 


1949 577 pages Done 


The Psychology of 
Development and 


Personal Adjustment 
JOHN E, ANDERSON 


After a thorough study of human de- 
velopment, the author analyzes the 
process of personal adjustment, em- 
phasizing the needs of the individual 
in meeting his own life problems. 
“This is one of the finest books on 
adjustment on the market. It is con- 
cise and to the point, but also gives a 
fine background for understanding 
some of the problems of human ad- 
justment.”” —Selma Hill, 
University of Dubuque 


1949 720 pages 
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the material aspects of the general wel- 
fare. Why is it so seldom a significant 
factor in the decisions which shape 
economic policy? A part of the answer 
lies, of course, in the difficulty of as- 
certaining what truly and fairly repre- 
sents the consumer interest in a_par- 
ticular issue. In addition, consumers 
are not sufficiently organized to formu- 
late and articulate their viewpoint, they 


have no effective lobby to deal with con- | 


gressmen or state legislators, their in- 
terest is seldom publicized in news- 
papers and magazines, and there is no 
spokesman for them at the policy 
making level in government. 

If these conditions are to be changed, 
we must develop what Miss Campbell 
describes as “a consumer-minded pub- 
lic, trained to bring a functional point 
of view to bear on particular issues as 
they arise.” We have not yet achieved 
this objective, although gains have been 
made in the past two decades. 

As 
distinguished service to and on_ behalf 
of consumer groups, Miss Campbell is 
well qualified to discuss “The Con- 
sumer Interest.” Combining sound an- 
alysis with forceful, clear writing, the 
author presents a definite study of the 


an economist who has rendered 


economy from the point of view of the 
consumer. 

Beginning with the “standard of 

living,” the book traces the historical de- 
velopment of this concept and discusses 
the effect of crisis (World Wars I and 
II and the depression of the 30’s) on 
the American standard of living. The 
warume programs, of WPB, OPA 
WEA, and other agencies are superbly 
summarized. 
“Consumers at the Market” and 
Factors in Supply,” the other major 
secuons of the book, offer concise, ob- 
jective information. The general reader 
will find the chapters on the consumer 
movement and on government in the 
economy in the last section particularly 
enlightening. The entire book deserves 
thoughtful reading by students and 
educators, governmental policy makers, 
and, obviously, consumers in general. 


Marcaret BENson Matson 
Formerly with Institute for 
Consumer Education and 
Office of Price Administration 


ELMTOWN’S YOUTH, by August B. 
Hollingshead. Wiley. $5 
AMERICA IS A DE- 


Dae where each person has an 
equal chance to “make the most of 
himself?” If so, read this book—and 


O YOU THINK 


' weep. America consists of a small “no- 


| Art and 
Scientific 
Thought 


By MARTIN JOHNSON 
Foreword by Walter de la Mare 


An investigation of differences and 
likenesses in these traditionally an- 
tagonistic fields. “Ought to be deep- 
ly pondered by everybody who has | 
a philosophic interest in the present | 


| 


fragmentation of our culture.” 
—LYMAN BRYSON. Illustrated. 
$3.00 


Power 


and Morals 
B 
MARTIN Ale HILLENBRAND 


A clear and cogent argument for a 
political philosophy in which power 
can become the servant of man | 
rather than his master, an argument 
which merits attention as a thought- 
ful presentation of an old subject | 
that today has urgent implications. | 
$3.25 


Reflections 
on Our Age 


Lectures delivered at the 
Opening Session of UNESCO 
at the Sorbonne University, 
Paris 


Contributors include: Louis Aragon, | 
Pierre Bertaux, C. M. Bowra, A. H. 
Compton, Julian Huxley, F. Joliot- 
Curie, Andre Malraux, Herbert 
Read, Jean-Paul Sartre, S. Radha- 


krishnan, Yuen Ren Chao. $4.50 


A Balkan 
Mission 
By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


A record of an important interna- 
tional assignment—for the Carnegie |) 
Endowment for International Peace 
—and a fascinating personal narra- 
tive of a journey through five Balkan 
countries in the autumn of 1925. 
$2.25 


With 15 illustrations. 
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bility” of wealth and privilege and a 
large semi-serfdom of poverty and ignor- 
ance. 

These are native Americans 
iN a prosperous town in the richest part 
of the country. The upper and lower 
classes do not “speak the same lan- 
and think nothing can be done 
about it. They probably think some- 
thing should be, since they, like you, 
dear reader, believe in the American 
Dream of equal opportunity and the 
highest standard of living on earth. 

This typical midwestern town of 
6,000, almost 100 percent white for 100 
years and 93 percent nativeborn in 
1941-42, was chosen to test the hypothe- 
sis, “There is a functional relationship 
between the class position of an ado- 
lescent’s family and his social behavior 
in the community.” Whether you like 
it or not, the hypothesis seems to be 
true. 

There were 535 families with 735 
children aged 13-19. Thirty-one citizens 
who had lived in Elmtown twenty years 
or more agreed closely in placing these 
families in five socio-economic classes. 
About 70 percent of them and 74 per- 
cent of the children were in Classes IV 
and V, the modal incomes of which 
were $1500—$1600 and $800—$900, re- 
spectively. The range was $500—$2700. 
Of the 345 children not in school, 333 
came from Classes IV and V and none 
from I and II. About 75 percent left 
school before age 16, the compulsory 
school age. Chapter five, “The Cultural 
Characteristics of the Five Classes,” 


“serfs” 


guage 


/summarizes the findings and it is not 


a pretty picture. The classes are “ideal- 
2 oe ” 
types,” but they are as “real” as genes 
and germs. 
Class position is related to school, 


‘church, recreation, dating, marrying, 
leadership, manners, morals, and clique 
behavior. Significant and consistent 


statistical relationships are found. These 
findings are supported by much inter- 
view and participant-observer material 
obtained by almost a year’s residence 
and many research visits. 

The book may suggest to unwary 
readers that “class is all,” that it keeps 
the potentially able “down” and _ the 
mediocre “up.” However, it may be 
true, as the upper class Elmtowners be- 
lieve, that the class structure merely 
selects people with varying degrees of 
ability to make money—and keep it. 
The crucial question is, “What does it 
take to change one’s class position?” 

The implied answer would be more 
convincing if it had been shown there 
is no significant difference between the 
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five classes in health, intelligence, 
energy, imagination, emotional balance, 
and other traits that affect “success.” 
People may be in Class V because they 
are “inferior,” rather than “inferior” be- 
cause they are in Class V. Undoubtedly, 
class structure greatly handicaps a Class 
V child with the capacity to “rise,” but 
the class itself needs to be 
accounted for. This is not a legitimate 
criticism of the fine job Hollingshead 
has done, but it is a necessary step to 
clinch the implication that it is “class” 
that makes us what we are. What we 
are may make “class.” 


structure 


Present conditions are likely to per- 
sist and get worse so long as “money” 
is the main criterion of success. Prob- 
ably class structures 
based on other principles than wealth 
have been more “inhumane,” ‘“un- 
Christian,’ and “undemocratic” than 
our present money-ethos. If so, there is 
hope for us. 

Such 


structure 


most historical 


studies of our class 
important, but similar 
studies of class mobility are equally im- 
portant. Social behavior is not wholly 
determined by class position. We need 


to know how and why people change 


careful 
are 


their socio-economic positions. “Elm- 
town’s Youth” should stimulate such 
studies. READ BAIN 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS: 
ORGANIZATION AND _ PROCED- 
URE, by Floyd M. Riddick, Ph.D. 
National Capitol Publishers. $4.50 


OR A DECADE THE POLITICAL SCIENTIST, 

Floyd Riddick, has been close to 
the congressional picture and during 
that time has made himself an authority 
on his subject. Professor Lindsay Rogers 
of Columbia University, who wrote the 
preface, justly claims that this is more 
than a second edition of the Riddick 
volume appearing in 1941, for it has 
not only been brought down to 
but has been recast and is made to deal 
with congressional procedure as related 


date 


more broadly to congressional govern- 
ment. 

The challenge, says Rogers, is this: 
the internal enemies of democracy 
are not yet formidable, but they can be 
kept few and any outside threat lessened 
only if congressional government is 
efficient government, and the efhiciency 
of Congress and of a large part of the 
federal government is determined by the 
key subjects with which Riddick deals. 

The most interesting chapters to this 
reviewer are those dealing with the legis- 


The 
Rehabilitation 
of the Patient 


Social Casework in Medicine 
by Caroline H. Elledge 


A timely volume which interprets re- 
habilitation in terms of methods of ac- 
complishment. Case histories illustrate 
the need for varied approaches to the 
different problems encountered by the 
medical social worker. “‘For those who 
wish to understand what rehabilitation 
should be and how it works to secure a 
maximum personal and vocational res- 
toration of the handicapped person, this 
book will have considerable usefulness.” 


— Journal of Social Casework. 


112 Pages $2.50 


Fundamentals 0 
Psvehiatry 


by Edward A. Strecker 
M.D., Se.D., F.A.C.P. 


Already widely acclaimed, now in a new, 
revised fourth edition, this book dis- 
cusses the fundamental facts of psychi- 
atry, including the interacting effects of 
mental and physical illness. “This book 
is recommended to those who want a 
brief, clear presentation of the impor- 
tant realms of psychiatry from the view- 
point of an authority in the field.”— 


Federal Probation Quarterly. 


325 Pages 21 Illustrations $4.00 
res ED Pp, Qn, 
& ou 3 ONG) 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 
Medical Department 
E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. | 


I enclose $ sents 
checked below: 


OO Elledge, Rehabilitation of the Patient, $2.50 | 
( Strecker, Fundamentals of Psychiatry, $4.00 | 


_ for the books I have | 
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The new book by 
the co-author of 
EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF LIVING 


Emotional 
Disorders of 
Children 


guereeremem A CASE BOOK 
OF CHILD 
DISORDERS 
OF 
CHILDREN 
en PEARSON, 
M.D. 


R. Pearson brings to- 

gether a body of well- 

authenticated knowl- 
edge on child psychiatry 
which is particularly 
aimed at the understand- 
ing of the clinical prob- 
lems of children who suf- 
fer from neuroses, charac- 
ter disturbance and psy- 
choses. It discusses the 
various categories into 
which such problems fall, 
procedures for their man- 
agement, and the difficul- 
ties likely to arise. Of 
particular interest and use 
are the actual case situa- 
tions presented to support 
and clarify the text. 

At ali bookstores e $5.00 


Send for free 


complete list of 


Norton Books on Psychiatry 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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lative-executive relationship and the one 
in which an intimate picture is pre- 
sented of committee organization and 
procedure. The treatise is a complete 
exposé of the subject and is highly au- 
thoritative, having been reviewed by the 
principal experts in both Senate and 
House. 

And other chapters deal with the 
functions of Congress, its political or- 
ganization, presiding officers, floor lead- 
ers and whips, the determination of 
legislative program, the order of pro- 
cedure in both chambers, steps in the 
passage of a bill, and the officers and 
employes of both houses. The treat- 
ment is analytical and descriptive, rather 
than historical or critical. However, the 
author reveals a degree of intimacy with 
his subject which makes his topics vital 
even in the technical aspects to which 
he frequently addresses himself. 

The value of such a book as con- 
venient reference is obvious. However, 
it should serve a wider use as guide to 
the citizen who wants to know how the 
government works, as a manual for 
congressmen and aspiring congressmen, 
and as a primer or refresher for the 
countless individuals who do business 
with Congress on countless subjects. 
Suppose one wants to learn what was 
done under the provisions of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, for 
example, or what the nineteen commit- 
tees of the House and the fifteen com- 
mittees of the Senate deal with spe- 
cifically — Riddick tells. The book is 
fully documented with charts and tables, 
in the choice of which an admirable dis- 
crimination is shown. 

This book is one of several in recent 
years which mark a quickened interest 
in legislatures and representative gov- 
ernment generally. Among others, to 
which comparison might be made, are 
“Congress at the Crossroads,” by George 
Galloway and Roland Young’s “This is 
Congress.” MarsHatt E. Dimocxk 
Author, “Congressional Investigating 
Committee” and co-author, “American 
Government in Action” 


THE WORLD MUST BE GOVERNED, 
by Vernon Nash. Harper. $2.50 


HIS IS ONE OF THE MOST PERSUASIVE 

books yet written in favor of world 
government. With considerable effect, 
Mr. Nash parallels our present gropings 
for an adequate worldwide political 
structure with the early strugcles of the 
American colonies to become the United 
States. He argues hard-headedly that to- 
day no nation has the absolute sovereign- 
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ty over its affairs to which nationalist 
law and diplomacy pretend: vital aspects 
of any nation’s life are determined by 
what other countries do, diplomatically, 
economically, or otherwise. 

Something causes peace at any level of 
political organization, and that some- 
thing is adequate government; if anarchy 
still reigns among nations, then there 
must be an adequate government above 
nations to compel international peace. 
Mr. Nash is careful to avoid monolithic 
conceptions of world government as em-) 
bracing all human affairs. On the con- 
trary, in a federalized world government, 
all those traditional powers of nations: 
would be preserved except those matters: 
which deal with the relationships be- 
tween nations, most specifically the pro-+ 
hibition of war, by) 
force if necessary, by anJ 
adequate world power 
or federation of nations. 
“There is little dange 
that we shall give a 
world government toa 
much power,” but we 
must seek adequate} 
minimum powers. 

The veto power of aj 
nation sabotages and 
vitiates the United Na 
tions as an adequate 
world government, fos 

each of the Five Powers} 
thus is placed above the aa 
law. As for military establishments, ong} 
should not arm the litigants, one should] 
arm the law: litigant nations should n 
more be armed with the legalism of thef 
veto than they should be armed with 
national military establishments. If the 
compelling of international peace somey 
times requires force, that force should 
be at the disposition of the world go 
ernment. 

A federated world requires that we b¢ 
bound in the international applicatiog 
of force by the moral strictures of man 
kind. In this process, a clear conscienc} 
has nothing to lose, since it has alread 
submitted itself to these strictures. B 
the ancient idea of a world state base 


| 


failed, and world government must 
self-chosen by member nations. 

The principle of world government j 
the same as that stated in the Declaratio#} 
of Independence: just powers deriv) 
only from the consent of the governec} 
A democratic government is no tyranj 
It is a method of peaceful social changef 
a technique for settling disputes, for t 
protection of the innocent, for doi 
things people need and want to hav} 
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done. We have ended lawlessness in 


human relations everywhere except on 


the international level. We need world 
federation exactly in the same sense as 
we need municipal, county, state, and 
national government, in this instance for 
protection against international lawless- 
ness. If there are other areas of necessary 
international cooperation than world 
peace (and economic agreements im- 
mediately leap to mind), let these be ex- 
plored increasingly as the colonies ex- 
plored their common central interests in 
the United States. But the minimal be- 
ginning must be made. 

The above, I believe, is a fair statement 
of Mr. Nash’s de jure principles. But is 
one not forced de facto to admit that the 
universal will to democratic agreement 
upon such an international organization 
is delimited largely owing to a basic 
paranoid quality in the Communist au- 
thoritarian state? Is not the Atlantic 
Pact the maximal self-chosen agreement 
possible in the circumstances, militarily, 
as the Marshall Plan is economically? 


But Mr. Nash is incontestably right that | 
we still await an adequate de jure state- | 


ment of a world state, for all just gov- 
ernment rests upon moral agreement as 
the foundation of its preeminent physical 
power. This moral agreement we do not 
have. But we must achieve it. 

Weston La Barre 
‘Associate Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology, 
Duke University 


IPLOWSHARES INTO SWORDS. by 
_ Arthur P. Chew. Harper. $3 

if HIS BOOK “PLowsHARES INTO Sworbs,” 
it Mr. Chew advances the theory that 
the lack of balance between agriculture 
and industry is the basic cause of wars. 

_ In contrast to many writers who state 
i theory, expect the reader to accept it 
‘inquestioningly, and then proceed to 
itpply it as law, Mr. Chew endeavors to 
onvince himself as well as the reader 
of the soundness of his hypothesis by 
analyzing impartially the supporting evi- 
dence. 

Considered in this manner are many 
end factors: man’s efforts to secure 
(ind insure his food supply as his basic 
notivation; the change in man’s effort to 
jecure food, from direct production to 
the production of things which could be 
ixchanged for food, and the resulting 
Be cions and dangers; rural-urban 
ielationships; food resources and wars; 
theories of Veblen and Marx; population 
in relation to food supply; over indus- 
(rialization and its results; the industrial 
fevolution in the United States and its 
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by CARL BECKER 


with an introductory essay by Leo Gershoy 


Becker’s theme is the dilemma of homo sapiens “emerged 
without credentials or instructions from a universe that is as 
unaware of him as of itself and as indifferent to his fate as to 
its own.” Only published heretofore in a single small edition 
and long out of print, these standard lectures are distin- 
guished for their ironic calm, their discarding of dogmas, 
and their quiet eloquence in reopening fundamental debates. 


$2.50 


An important contribution to 
one of today’s most urgent problems 


by SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


Thirty-five years ago economic planning was little more 
than an idea in the minds of certain theorists. Since the last 
war, however, it has become generally accepted as a necessity 
and advances have been made toward a planned economy by 
all great nations. In this lucid examination Professor Harris, 
who has himself been active in government planning, dis- 
cusses the nature of and the reasons for planning and analyzes 
the actual plans of fourteen of the major countries of the 
world. 594 pages. $6.00 


Wherever books are sold 


ALPRED - A: KNOP 
Publisher 
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CHANCE 10 BELONG 


Story of the Los Angeles 
Youth Project 


Duane Robinson 


The dramatic story of how the private 
and public welfare agencies. of Los 
Angeles undertook a vigorous coopera- 
tive program to meet the “gang” prob- 


lem. $5.00 


THE BIBLE AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Kathleen W, MacArthur 


A consultant to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
explores the religious motivations of 
democracy: the dynamic teachings of 
the Hebrew prophets, the spiritual con- 
tent of the Psalms, and the ethics of the 
New Testament writings. The book in- 
cludes a parallel analysis of the Civil 
Rights Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee, and the United Nations Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. $2.00 


TOWARD BETTER RACE 
RELATIONS 


Dothory Sabiston and Margaret Hiller 


Fascinating account of how YWCA’s in 
seventeen communities made progress 
in interracial relations; this summary 
of the study financed by the Rosen- 
wald Fund reads more like an exciting 
story than a formal report. $2.50 


CHANGE QF LIFE: 


A Modern Woman's Guide 
F, S. Edsall 
An encouraging, stimulating book that 
takes away fear by showing just what 
the menopause is and what to do about 
it. Foreword by Emil Novak, M.D., Past 
President American Gynecological So- 


ciety. $2.00 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
ADOLESCENT GIRL 


Grace Loucks Elliott 


Deals with the major problems of ado- 
lescence and analyzes them; shows how 
the lives of girls may be enriched and 
how adults may have more satisfying 
companionship with them. Reissue of 
the classic in the field. $2.00 


Order from your bookstore or from 


WOMAN'S PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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effect on the industrial-agricultural rela- 
tionship of Europe and the United 
States; its later effect on domestic rela- 
tions between agriculture and industry; 
agriculture’s contribution to 
economic nationalism; farm: policies in 
war and peace; significance of soil con- 
servation; land policy and controlled land 


American 


use; farm programs and world trade; 
fact, theory, policy, and trends. 

The author concludes that the require- 
ment for peace is a world balance be- 
tween farms and factories, with the pro- 
portion between agriculture and industry 
in different countries adjusted for flex- 
ible reciprocity. It would imply a huge 
experiment in international cooperation. 

“Plowshares Into Swords” is a pro- 
found treatment of a difficult subject. It 
is not a book for the layman, but rather 
for the student, the economist, or one en- 
gaged in research on international prob- 
lems and their solution. 

Crayton M. Horr 
Executive Vice-President, 
Brandywine Valley Association 
Wilmington, Del. 


TARGET: YOU, by Leland Stowe. Knopf. 
$3 


HE AUTHOR OF THAT SIGNIFICANT 

book “While Time Remains” has 
given us another book of even more 
fundamental import. It begins with the 
question: 

“Who is the most important man in 
today’s world?” and the answer is not: 
the President of the United States of 
America, Generalissimo Joseph Stalin, or 
Winston Churchill; but, according to 
Stowe, Mr. and Mrs. John Between of 
the middle class or group in the United 
States of America. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, every man 
and woman in America and in other 
nations 7s the most important person in 
the world insofar as he or she is con- 
cerned. 

The book could have had the title: 
“Tt’s Up to You.” 

The opening chapter throws the “spot- 
light on a sadly neglected character,’— 
the average man. As the author writes: 
“Goliath drowses and doesn’t quite know 
his own name.” 

“We are caught between the on- 
slaughts of red totalitarianism on the left 
and the reconsolidating forces of black 
totalitarianism on the right.” 

“As free enterprisers we live between 
the challenge of Communist Marxism 
and a dangerous expansion of monopo- 
listic Big Capitalism.” 

But John Between has risen to emer- 


gencies before and may yet awake to tl 
potentialities of this atomic age and 
the explosive possibilities of human rel 


tionships. The common or “forgotte 
man” is truly a sleeping giant, who 


latent capacity for good or for evil 
known to all who understand huma 

nature: “He believes in himself, in h 
community, and in his country,” and ° 
equally capable of believing in his worl 
and in One World.” 

No brief review can begin to do ju 
tice to this book. It should be read i 
toto with an open mind. It deals fu) 
damentally with the present prevailir 
characteristics of our own people an 
with what has happened and is happe: 
ing to other peoples. It points out mag 
of the consequences of World War 1 
and discloses how we have become tt 
target of designing, sinister, and helple 
people in this rather sorry world. | 

When reading this sane and inspirig 
book, we should keep in mind the wor: 
of Shakespeare: | 

“To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night ti 

day, 

Thou canst not then be false to ail 

man.” 

Man 7s the captain of his soul; and 
system is or can be greater or less th 
the men and women who live and wo 
in it J. Lionpercer Da 
Editor and Publisher 
The St. Louisan 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS A 
THEIR FIELDS. VI edition, by Wil 
Shields Rich, M.A., and Neva |f 
Deardorff, Ph.D. Raymond Rich Asi 
ciates. $6 

of VOLUME I$ THE SIXTH IN A SER 

of survey - directories of Ameri 
foundations and the fields of their 
terest which was originated by 

Twentieth Century Fund in 1931 aff 

has been carried on, since the th 

edition in 1935, by Raymond Rich 
sociates, the well-known public relati 
firm. It is “an annotated and classi 
guide” to 899 foundations and, as suf 
indispensable for those who seek grail 
from these distinctively American ind 
tutions. | 
But this volume has also real pul 
significance as a report on the presdf. 
state of a social institution of tremend¢ 
and growing importance. One fifth 
the foundations listed reported grar 
in the year covered, of almost $57,0(f| 

000. If all of them had reported, | 

figure obviously would be vastly lar 

and would be an even more strik 
measure of the influence of foundatie 


eanpepety 
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on the fields in which they function— 
social welfare, health, education, religion, 
government, economics, and so on, in 
that order of magnitude. In their intro- 
ductory chapter, the editors philosophize 
a bit on what this influence has been— 
favorably, on the whole. They think 
that “foundations, large and small, have 
provided one of the best channels for 
private initiative in the interest of pub- 
lic welfare . . . free of the entanglements 
of both government and business,” and 
that foundations “have made it possible 
for many new trails to be blazed in our 
social lite.” 

One shortcoming, however, the editors 
point out—with what seems to me far 
too much restraint: the great reluctance 
of most foundations to be frank and 
open about their activities. The public, 
through federal and state government 
action, has exempted foundations from 
taxation and allows gifts by donors to 
foundations to be deducted in 
puting income tax liability, presumably 
on the theory that foundation grants are 
made in the public interest. But, as Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick is quoted as saying, 


com- 


“there still exists in many quarters an 
idea that a foundation is the private 
concern of its founders or trustees.” 
How prevalent such “quarters” are is 
sensationally revealed in the tabulations 
of this book. For example, 244 “grant- 
making” foundations are listed, includ- 
ing most of the biggest and best known. 
Ot these no less than 121 not only fail 
to issue regular public reports of their 
activites but also have refused to give 
idata on their assets and expenditures 
for publication in this book. Some 49 
others have supplied information to the 
editors but do not make any public re- 
ports. Another group of 435 founda- 
tions is listed at the end of the book 
about which little or nothing is known. 
“A small number” of them “reported 
fa few items of information,” a “slightly 
larger number declined to give any in- 


formation” but the majority “made no 
reply to repeated requests for infor- 
mation.” Evans CLARK 
|Director 

\The Twentieth Century Fund 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE AND UNI- 
' VERSITY EDUCATION, edited by 
Joseph E. McLean. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75 


ee reno OF THE BOOK’S PUBLISH- 
L er, together with the editor’s state- 
!ment that all contributors were active 
sarticipants in the Princeton Bicentennial 
{Conference on University Education and 
the Public Service (November 1946), 


OCTOBER 1949 
i 


will indicate the character and level of 
its approach to its subject. 

The editor himself furnishes a brief, 
effective summary of essential conclu- 
sions relevant to the book’s title. They 
comprise: critical lack, in the federal 
service, of men with qualities of breadth 
of experience, maturity of personality, 
capacity to deal with large matters of 
state; absence of a current program to 
develop such men and of well established 
posts at the top of American public 
service for career men of these qualities; 
any adequate pattern for the service 
must be in harmony with American 
tradition, aim at high levels of intellec- 
tual and personal capacity, emphasize 
production of generalists, and teature 
adaptability over rigidity. 

Review of the essays themselves fur- 
nishes interesting evidence of the extent 


to which their authors find the public | 


service demonstrating effective perform- 
ance and driving power. There is the 
late Mr. Forrestal’s reminder that Alfred 
E. Smith “combined in himself so much 
of the practical in both politics and eco- 


wad 


nomics, . . . not a scholar but aware of 


the uses of scholarship, not only master | 
of the political process and the adminis- | 


trative areas of government, but 
above all, a human being.” There is Mr. 
Egger’s citation of the evolution of an 
outstanding professional scientist, W. W. 
Stockburger of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry into director of personnel of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. There 
is Mr. Hensel’s affirmation that “even 
under our present system, the scope of 
his day to day problems provides a 
stimulation and an inspiration not ob- 
tainable in private life... . Even with 
present low pay, men who have tasted 
the heady cup of government often stay 
at that fountain, in spite of reduced 
ability to provide for the future... . ” 
And there are such records as Mr. 
Chapin’s of the strides in training for 
the foreign service. 


The writers frequently express the | 


conviction that a system of public service 


with suitable training provisions, ad- | 


vancement, pattern, compensation, and 


security of tenure is urgently needed. © 


Nevertheless, administrator, educator, 


business man alike hold that the essential | 
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Measure of a Nation 


| By Thomas R. Carskadon & 
Rudolf Modley 


A complete picture of our 
American economy from 
1850 to the present, and pro- 
jecting to 1960—all made cry- 
stal-clear by fascinating pic- 
ture-charts laid out by Rudolf 
Modley, and a text by Thomas 
R. Carskadon. “The most con- 
vincing demonstration ever 
made that poverty in the U.S. 
is no longer necessary. 
“—STUART CHASE, New York 
Post. Paper bound, only 
$1.00 


THE 
TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


By Hans Kohn 
The author of The Idea of 


Nationalism and_ interpreter 
extraordinary of modern ideas 
here analyzes the powerful 
20th-century forces that are 
making or destroying our 
civilization—communism, fas- 
cism, nationalism and_pacif- 
ism, racialism and imperial- 
ism. “Unexpectedly optimistic 
in a time so full of alarms 
ehener WG. Rogers 4m 
News Features. $2.50 


WORLD 
REVOLUTION 


in the Cause of Peace 


By Lionel Curtis 


A practical and inspiring plan 
for world government, begin- 
ning with a Western Union 
and based on a constitution. 
Justice Owen J. Roberts says, 
“Tt will be an outstanding con- 
tribution to the cause of 
peace.” Harold C. Urey, fam- 
ous atomic scientist says, “I 
| recommend it to all Ameri- 
cans... [ read it with enthusi- 


asm and learned much from 
| tee $2.50 
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Auspices: Auxiliary Council to the Assn. 
for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis 


“PSYCHOANALYSIS AND EVERYDAY LIVING" 
8TH ANNUAL LECTURE SERIES 
8:30 PM—Henry Hudson Hotel—357 W. 57, NYC 


HARMONY IN MARRIAGE B. Van Bark, M.D. Oct. 4 
HEALTHY and NEUROTIC ATTITUDES 

TOWARD MONEY E. Crissey, M.D. Nov. | 
FRIGIDITY IN WOMEN A. Pinsky, M.D. Dec. 6 
THE SUSPICIOUS PERSON M. Isenberg, M.D. Jan. 10 
THE FEAR OF INSANITY H. Mullan, M.D. Feb. 7 
MODERN ATTITUDES TOWARD WOMEN B. Harte, M.D. Mar. 7 
HEALTHY PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS F. Wertz, M.D. May 2 


SEASON TICKET FOR SERIES $4.00 (Single adm: .75) 
SEND NOW, money order or check to: 
ACAAP, 220 W. 98, NYC 25 
Request 1949-50 Program of Events 


Democracy through Discussion 
BY BRUNO LASKER e 375 pages ° $3.50 postpaid 


Willingness to talk things over has always distinguished the American 
way of life. But not every discussion is rewarding. Those who direct 
social movements, farmers, churchmen, club women, industrial man- 
agers, and good neighbors everywhere are learning that something 
more is needed than the give and take of promiscuous word-slinging. 
There are simple methods to bring minds together which everybody 
can learn; and one can school oneself to become sensitive to the diver- 
sity of meanings which words convey to persons differently keyed for 
their reception. 


In this book a well-known writer and social scientist sets forth with 
graphic illustrative detail the lessons of thirty years of experience 
with group discussion, pointing out how difficult discussional situations 
were met—or might have been. 


Eduard C. Lindeman warmly recommends this book as filling a long- 
felt need. He says: “It is neither a collection of discussion ‘tricks’ nor 
a pedagogical set of absolutes to be adopted and imitated. It is rather 
a wise and warm exchange of philosophy and method combined in such 
manner as to make the reading of the book itself a type of discussion 
experience.” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 950-972 University Ave., N. Y. 52 


JOURNAL OF GERONTOLOGY 


A Journal for the Study of Old Age 

Increasing interest in the problems of the aging is reflected in the October issue of the 
Journal of Gerontology, which contains papers given at the Institute on Problems of 
Aging held in St. Louis, April 11-12, 1949, at Washington University. 

The Working Life Span of American Workers, by Ewan Clague 

Trends of Employment in Relation to the Problems of the Aging, by William H. Stead. 

Old Age—An American Problem, by Robert J. Havighurst 

Medical Care of the Aged, by E. M. Bluestone 

Recreation for the Aged, by Oskar Schulze 


JOURNAL OF GERONTOLOGY 
Scott and Euclid 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


I enclose for the issues checked below. 

(10 October, 1949 $1.50 

OQ Volume 4, 1949 $6.00 

(1 Volume 5, 1950 $8.00 
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ECCT CELE Qo une dons ane cnoen cantar marmatinen cade sAjardMcadsneaeanusancoasaokbasoedins. 
Citys Zone, States rary sisigs is sims eta = vss in scale svapuiocs aerratet tet lciey er snatete ta ee fe eee 
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foundation of a good public service “i 
far greater emphasis of our educationz 
system as a whole, and especially ou 
universities, on the preparation of stv 
dents for responsible citizenship, bot 
inside and outside government.” An 
that because, as Mr. Forrestal put it, “T 
its broadest sense, public service is th 
business of all of us.” 

It is worth taking time to explore fo 
oneself the experiences and the logic b 
which as widely divergent a group as th 
authors represented in this book come 
so close to a common thesis. 

Friepa S. MILL} 
Director, Women’s Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 


DAY OF JUDGMENT, by David Cush 
man Coyle. Harper. $3 


T Is NOW MANY YEARS SINCE Davi 

Cushman Coyle found that a dee} 
depression seriously impaired the marke 
for his highly special experience in thj 
wind-bracing of skyscraper frames 
Many engineers in that period turne¢ 
their talents to finding the loose screw 
in our economic machine and proposin; 
new models. Few, however, had Coyle’ 
human insight, nutty style, and—as th 
years and a series of books have show} 
—his capacity for intellectual growth} 
Survey readers have shared some of h 
earlier formulations which still appee 
as elements of his latest work. But neve 
before has Coyle ranged so widely ove 
national and international problems i} 
his highly personal and truly provocaf 
tive manner. i] 

This is the Testament of D. C. Coylif 
in his seventh decade. It is not systd§ 
matic. It is about the things that bothe 
him most. Bigness is still his béte not? 
and gets the most detailed going ove 
At this moment in history the basingfl 
point system looms so large that it ratag 
a whole chapter, “U. S. Steel vs. US 
in his longest section, “Production.” As 
other chapter, “The Big Cannot 
Free,” ends with this characterist il 
D. C. C. sentence: “If an elephant |ff 
loose in the park, the police take actiall) 
to chain him up, not for being a ball 
elephant, but for his awkwardness a 
big feet.” 

Coyle roams over “Freedom,” “Stan« 
ard of Living,” “The Democratic Fors} 
of Government,” and “Ideology of 
mocracy.” He still dares the liberal 
faith: “We guarantee about the san: 
amount of evil to contend with, lor} 
after the visible evils of today are got 
and forgotten. This is a journey, not {| 
promised land.” Like John Dewey, } 
sees that it takes adults to make t 


as 


] 
THE SURVE'f) 


decisions py which alone democracy can 
work. 

In reviewing an aphoristic book, the 
temptation must be resisted to quote too 
much. Two of Coyle’s hard - headed, 
common sense points seem to me especi- 
ally worth noting. We must support 
regimes we do not like in Greece or 
Latin America “merely to keep them 
independent so that when they get 
around to it they can shoot their own 
dictators without too much interference 
from outside.” It is wholesome for us 
that our political parties are not “polar- 
ized” and are only two: “A splinter 
party system is pie for all antidemocratic 
parties, since they can form sharper 
splinters than democratic parties can.” 

Coyle’s book is a pick-up for the 


tough-minded, who can accept his state- TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE femaying Values 


ment that “our way of life is a search, | Dr. Spahr’s delightfully gay ta nN EW. B oO O.K s! 


not a goal, and at best we can have no cook-book, HONOR AMONG 


: c : 1 Bargain Catalog, listi 
simple plan, but only a line of progress COOKS, gives the proud pos- Su Gooaake of <i pubitehers: painee 
ith ob} Ga : sessor superfine and proven one of the largest best book stores to your 
with objectives that in part at least are ideas for using what is in the very door! Lists old-time favorites as well 
only dreams, being still undiscovered.” larder, and the Friends Serv- = Peel Megeueerepaney en ie 
Guiness AccuEn ice Committee its royalties for steele pehooie, colleges, Iie 
Ms 3 fas s the world’s hungry children. braries, as well as thousands 
Department of Political Science ys De eae, Gan our 
end postc 
Brooklyn College Copies $2 each postpaid from eee oge oe aes 
CURRANT HOUSE THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL  PROB- Ithaca, New York 564-566 West Monroe Street f 
LEMS, by Harold A. Phelps, Ph.D. Dept._380__ Chicago 6, Illinois 


Third edition. Prentice-Hall. $6 


AN APPROACH TO SOCIAL PROB.- | 
LEMS, by Abbott P. Herman. Ginn & 
Company. $3.75 


OCUOOHTIUUGHAUUOUHTUUUALCUUATUOOATEOCOATOUUOHACOGAIOUOUHUCUOARULUATOCUONAUULOMALLGUOR LAOH RULOMALCCOARLUCOALUULOAUUCMAULCOLALL 


The DICTIONARY Of 
Doing Something About Prejudice...... 5c 


Flopefor thevAlcoholicss...4 esses... ee. 10c Pp H I L © S © P H Y 


oo ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS PRESENT sige Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES with the 
a continuing challenge to the social collaboration of 70 eminent scholars. 


science teacher whether he deals with 


SURVEY REPRINTS 


Meet Yourself at Sixty-five.............. 


veeeeee “By far the most authoritative book of its 
college students or professional social Send your order with payment—to kind.” —Prof. Karl Jaspers. $6.00 
workers. The area is immense and ill- Survey Associates, Inc. PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

defined; the factual data are overwhelm- 112 East 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. 15 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 
-ing in quantity and highly variable in EEO NOE OE a a 
quality; analysis of any one problem R EA D fe 


properly calls for a mastery of at least 
the disciplines of sociology, economics, BRIGHT SHADOWS IN BRONZETOWN 
'and political science; value judgments 
-and ethical standards pervade every 1s- 
sue. Finally, the teacher can never 
-escape the uneasy feeling that in the 


The success story of the underprivileged neighborhoods of Chicago’s South 
Side in their fight against Juvenile Delinquency . .. waged on home ground. 


An inspiring, valuable volume for social agencies, students, neighborhood 
groups, and people who say .. . what can we do about it? “Bright Shadows” 


end the student is left with an un- tells definitely what can be done about it . . . what has been done with 
‘coordinated mass of data and concepts. heartening results. Here is proof that in any case the bit of good in the 
worst of us is an infinitely more useful spark than all the good work ex- 

The books by Professors Phelps and ternally applied . . . but especially as a remedy for delinquency. 


'Herman represent almost diametrically eT SGTER AP 
opposed solutions to the dilemma. The 
former, which is the third edition of SOUTHSIDE COMMUNITY COMMITTEE, INC. 


an evidently widely used text, stresses 3458 South State Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 
‘the analysis of individual problems into 


‘their several component factors with 
. . 1) 
relatively slight, and, to this reader at | } 

i ' } South State Street 
least, not very satisfactory, theoretical ehicses 16, sae 
analysis of “social problems and their | : Gentlemen: 
H 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


$2.50 per copy plus 15 cents postage 


To Southside Community Committee 


“1: : Please send me a copy of BRIGHT SHADOWS IN BRONZETOWN. | herewith submit $2.50 plus 
solubility.” The major part of the book (sacar) poraaa! 


pulls together a tremendous body of Money order ............ Cashomreec tect: Check ......... 
factual material bearing respectively on Niaitieiteaiaenc:ccrerrasne bee eames Gris acces Meissiy he 2A ‘ 
the economic, the physical and mental, KA OSSa Mi a aie int ice ain keh man iA ACs rcaate te aa Late ye tee 

AN botdado wits Heb dERO Gen S058 550 ONoAGCUOENCON DY GHeS apn au poe e Bo AOrE aaa Scone State 
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RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display . 50c per line 
Non-display . . + 10c per word 
Minimum Charge $2.00 per insertion 
Discounts 10% on six insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


The 
19 Street 


Survey 


112 East New York 3 


WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERVISOR NEEDED 


with 
family 


worker 
both 


super- 
and 


trained social 
experience in 


Fully 


visory 


children’s field. Salary commensurate with 


training and experience. Contact: Di- 
rector of Welfare Services, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, P. O. Box 388, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 


CASEWORKER professionally trained for New 
England child placing agency with institu- 
tional facilities. Psychiatric consultation avail- 
able. 8961 Survey. 


WANTED: Director of Information for Na- 
tional health and welfare organization. To 
provide leadership and supervision to program 
of public relations and information. Should 
have knowledge of all media for public con- 
tact including newspapers, magazines, radio 
and motion pictures. Established reputation 
and extensive experience in public relations 
required, 8993 Survey. 


CASEWORKER. Graduate accredited School of 
Social Work for immigration and naturaliza- 
tion agency. Ability to speak German or Yid- 


dish desirable. Starting salary $2,950.00 to 
$3,500.00 depending on experience. One or 


more years experience in casework preferred. 
Write full qualifications to Bureau of Service 
to the Foreign Born, National Council of 
Jewish Women, 682 High Street, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 


CASE WORKER—Opening for professionally 
trained and experienced worker for practice 
in small private family agency in South. Be- 
ginning salary $3600 to $3800. 8992 Survey. 


CASE SUPERVISOR, graduate School of So- 


cial Work, experience in hospital setting pre- 


ferred. Apply Director of Social Service, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, 11 East 100 Street, 
New York. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASE WORK—Immediate 
opening with Red Cross Chapter. Qualifica- 
tions: Masters Degree Social Work and super- 
visory experience. Salary related to educa- 
tional background and experience. Excellent 


personnel practices prevail. Apply Director 
Home Service, Franklin County Chapter, 
American Red Cross, Columbus, Ohio 

TRAINED GROUP WORKERS, man and 
woman, wanted tor decentralized program 
with Neighborhood Settlement Association, 
11556 Santa Monica Blvyd., Los Angeles, 


California. 


HOME SERVICE SECRETARY qualified to 
supervise department as well as carry small 
case load. Excellent personnel practices, work- 
ing conditions and environment. American 
Red Cross, 827 Main Street, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 


eee TT 


WORKERS WANTED 
Ea ee eee 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Many positions are available for trained so- 


cial workers, group workers and adminis- 


trators through 
THE SOCIAL WELFARE UNIT 
New York State Employment Service 
139 Centre Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


a 
SS 


CASEWORKER: Pioneering program. West- 
ern seaport city. Heart of Nation's finest 
outdoor recreational area. Marvelous oppor- 


tunity to grow with rapidly developing pro- 
gressive agency. Experience in adoption work 
essential. Good salary and working conditions. 
8982 Survey. 


CASEWORKER: Home Service Department, 
American Red Cross to handle caseload of 
family problems and claims work, with vet- 
erans. Worker can participate in intake and 
committee work. Supervision given by trained 
person. Professional training ot two years pre- 
ferred but worker with one year considered. 
Good salary commensurate with training and 
experience. Write: Winnebago County Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross, 727 North Church 
Street, Rockford, [linois. 


QUALIFIED CASE WORKER able to give 
consultant help to staff, in Midwest com- 
munity of fifty thousand. Car allowance. Give 
qualifications, experience. 8977 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC CASE WORKER, preferably 
with experience in working with young chil- 
dren, for opening in Child Guidance Service, 
Jewish Child Care Association of Essex 
County; salary range $2,950-$4,300 depending 


upon experience. 15 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, 


DIRECTOR—Service Reports Department and 
Social Service Exchange, midwestern city 
Council of Social Agencies, supervise six 
clerk-typists, requires graduate of accredited 
school with experience. 8981 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS: Women. 2. vyvacancies—In- 
stitution for delinquent, emotionally disturbed 
boys, ages 12-18. (1) Social Worker—graduate 
training and experience preferred but not re- 
quired, Extensive, frequent field trips super- 
vising children own homes. (2) Caseworker— 
fully trained, experience required—carry lim- 
ited case assignment more disturbed boys— 
Regular part-time psychiatric, psychological 
services available. Live off campus—salary 
dependent upon qualifications, Starr Common- 
wealth for Poys, Albion, Michigan. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, graduate ac- 


eredited school, for expanding Social Service 


Department in Hospital (in Brooklyn, New 
York) with medical school affiliation. 8976 
Survey. 


WANTED-—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries ; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


CASE SUPERVISOR for family and children’s 
agency. Experience in well-established  chil- 
dren’s agency essential; family work desirable. 
Opportunity to work with board and com- 
munity. Challenging position in excellent rec- 
reation area. Children’s and Family Bureau, 
400 West Hiil Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


SOCIAL WORKERS—-WISCONSIN 


SOCIAL WORK CONSULTANTS 


Supervise child welfare services of resident child center in an assigned district. Graduate 


degree in sociai work and five 


vision or training of caseworkers, 


SOCIAL WORKER III 
District supervisor of child welfare. 
community organization programs. 
experience in supervisory social work. 


SOCIAL WORKER II 


years of experience in social casework including super- 
Beginning salary $4524. 


Supervise county children’s workers and carry on 
Graduate degree in social work and two years of 
Beginning salary $3864. 


Caseworker in community organization or child welfare services for resident child center. 


Graduate degree in social work. 


Beginning salary $3504, 


WRITE: BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON 
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WORKERS WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical; unified health depart} 
ment and hospital program for social service 
to the tuberculous; minimum $4000; winte 
resort town; South. (b) To teach social wor 

libera. 
Psychiatri 


women ; 


(c) 


counsellor for 


West. 


and as 


arts 


serve 


Middle 


college; 


social worker; state hospital; Middle West 
$4200-$5700. (d) Case worker; hospital spe 
cializing in orthopedic surgery; South. (e 


Director, division of social services; university 
medical center; Middle West. (f) Psychiatr 
social worker to establish child guidance 
clinic; should be of supervisory caliber; $4500 
S8-4 Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palm! 
olive Building, Chicago. | 


CASE WORKERS. Openings for one adoptiot 
worker with M.S.W. and experience; thre¢ 
experienced and/or inexperienced eae | 
to carry family and foster home cases. Chance 
to grow with agency. Excellent recreatio 
area, Children’s and Family Bureau, 400 Wes 
Hill Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. | 


CASE WORKERS —Child Welfare Agency) 
Professionally trained and experienced. Sal 
ary from $2,500 to $3,000 per year, depending 
upon qualifications. Children’s Service League 
717 South Grand East, Springfield, Illinois. 


| 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER —professionall? 
trained, for public agency. Small case loa 
good supervision, Salary commensurate wit 
experience and training. Write Social Servic) 


Bureau, Danville, Virginia. 


SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIALE 
SERVICE HAS OPENINGS FOR PRO} 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE CASEWORKER 


GRA DESL tins acetate sreie tetas $2664-$370i9 
GRAD BL erect re eee $2976-$370) 
GRADE UT scr ciate tren $3516-$439 9 


INTAKE AND FAMILY q | 
WELFARE SUPERVISOR $3516-$439) 
APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 99 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCQ| 


CASEWORKERS: Professionally trained for re 
cently merged child placement, adoption, an 
family service agency. Supervision, salar 
scale, and personnel standards are goo 
Write training, experience and salary require 


to Richardson L. Rice, Child and Fami 
eerie: 728 James Street, Syracuse 3, Ne 
ork. 


CASEWORKER. Opening in multiple servid| 
agency for Caseworker II in Family Servia# 
Department. Need well-trained, experiences 
practitioner for varied load including counses 
ing cases. Range of category $3,500-$4,50 | 
appointment expected at about $3,900, d 
pendent on qualifications. Write Mare 
Kovarsky, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 1 
Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CASEWORKER—graduate accredited scho I 
salary range $2700-$3480, starting salary base 
on experience and ability. 


¢ ) Multiple functi 
agency offering service in urban and rur | 
areas. Complete personnel practices, go 
supervision, challenging opportunity. Wri 
Family and Child Service, 133 West 7d 
Street, Erie, Penna. 
CASEWORKER, professionally trained i 


family and children’s agency in exciting cor 
munity. Salary $2,700-$3,600, depending ¢ 
qualifications, Jewish Family Service, 949) 
Southern Standard Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


CASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience if 
private family agency. Experience in childre | 
work also acceptabie. Beginning salary $3640) 
to $4000 according to qualifications. 88 
Survey. | 


CASEWORKERS with graduate training arf! 
experience for adoptive interviewing, 
finding and work with children in priv Py 
child placing agency. Possible opportunity fd 
supervision. lowa Children’s ome Societiff 
209 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. | 


OTB 


CASEWORKER — Opening for professional 
trained caseworker in established multip#) 
service family agency. Expanding prograai, 
Professional supervision, Limited case loaf 
Board of Directors active in developing anf 
maintaining high standards of case work asf, 
personnel practice. Recently revised statemes) 
of personnel policies available. Salary bf 
ginning $3000 to $3200 depending on trainia 
and experience, Annual increments based a 


evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewuf 
Social Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, Ne 
York, | 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, male, 
N.Y.S.S.W. graduate, mature experience in 
top psychiatric clinics; desires casework posi- 
tion in New York City or vicinity. 8995 Sur- 
WHE, 


EXECUTIVE, Man, 
Aged. Employed at present, 
this year. 20 years successful 
organizing, financing and new 
fer West Coast or 
8979 Survey. 


Protestant 
preter change 
experience in 


South. Best of references. 


TRAINED 


sition in 


and experienced worker desires po- 
ax medical or psychiatric social worker or con- 
sultant. 8990 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (woman) M.S.W., with experi- 
elce in group work and community organiza- 
tion fields interested in position inyolving 


community organization. 8989 Survey. 
EXECUTIVE (male) with leng and wide ex- 
pertence in Child Care and Recreational work 


desires position with well established organiza- 
tion. 8988 Survey. 


AMBITIOUS, capable young man _ with 


ministrative experience wants position 


8987 Survey. 


CASEWORKER, Smith 
years family agency, 
children’s psychiatric, supervisory and execu- 
tive experience. Psychiatric 
sultant position Hawaii, 
preterred. 8986 Survey. 


School degree. 
three years 


Florida or 


DIRECTOR OF CASE WORK: 
bys woman with professional training and ex- 
perience in family, children and psychiatric 
fields. Available January Ist. 8983 Survey. 


AVAILABLE January first: 


woman, pr ofession- 


ally trained, with extensive experience in pri- 


' vate family and children’s agencies on case- 
| work, supervisory and administrative levels. 
! = Wishes executive or council position. &984 

Survey. . 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, 
f trained, also R.N., desires 
stitution. 
town. 8985 


charge 


Survey. 


! 


ANEXECUTIVE, male 
atric case work, research, 
zation, educational 


community 
programs, 1loW 


large community relations staff of major 
organization, seeks responsible position with 
non-sectarian or Jewish agency. NY SSW 


graduate. $7500 minimum. 8980 Survey. 


SINSTITUTIONAL EXECUTIVE, 
member AASW, with broad 
child welfare and family 
military social work, 
tion, preferably in the field of 
child care. 8974 Survey. 


experience 1n 


ia TLE desire resident position children’s in- 
stitution. Wife, 45, M.A, School Social Serv- 
ice, Chicago, psychiatric fieldwork. experi- 
enced child placement, guidance adolescents. 
Husband. 50, former Scout executive: experi- 
ence includes institutional and food business. 
camp and restaurant operation. New England 
preterred. 8975 Survey. 


MATURE man, 
g} gram, counseling experience in boys’ work, 
available October to April 1 each year. Un- 
usual training and abilities in work. College 
graduate. Head own organization 
of year. 8949 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE (woman) 20 
i years’ experience social work, desires position 


them. easily. 


Aged. Available October Ist. 8955 Survey. 


{WOMAN of training and broad experience as 
teacher, counselor, psychologist and psychi- 
atric social worker desires position as a school 
social worker or consultant. 8991 Survey. 


OCTOBER 1949 


Home for 


buildings. Pre- 


a city, imstitution or state wide area 


social 
work degree and extensive casework and ad- 
witha 
administrative or organizational responsibility. 


nine 
adult and 


casework or con- 
California 


Poa sought 


experienced, 
small in- 
Will accept resident position out of 


, 10 years experience psychi- 
organi- 
directing 


(male), 38, 


service fields, also 
wants challenging posi- 
institutional 


executive, administrative, pro- 


remainder 


as Executive Director, Home for Aged. Strong 
liking for elderly people, ability to relate to 
Currently employed, Home for 


Letters G Life 


and the specific cultural sources of social 
disorganization. While for the younger 
student this approach has the advantage 
of supplying a broad factual orientation 
to the social world of today, it also has 
certain The student may be 
overwhelmed by facts and unless re- 


from page 563 


dangers. 


vision is frequent and complete, involv- 
ing a reworking of text and not merely 
the addition of references to new studies, 
the content quickly becomes dated. It 
is curious, for example, to find no chap- 
ter devoted to racial or minority prob- 
lems as such and no use made 
text of Myrdal’s masterly study. 

Professor Herman goes to the oppo- 
His book “ 
a discussion of problems as it is of proc- 
and he em- 


in the 


site extreme. is not so much 
esses underlying problems,” 
phasizes both the basic factors in social 
breakdown and the interrelatedness of 
many different problems. He thus 
places much more emphasis on attitudes 
and opinions and in his search for uni- 
fying principles puts forward some spe- 
cific theories. His book is therefore of 
interest to the general reader as well as 
the student. 
Stressing the characteristic inconsts- 
tencies of behavior of modern societies, 
the gaps between what they want and 
what they do, Professor Herman believes 
that constructive understanding of social 
problems must be based upon a knowl- 
edge of how instruments of change arise 
and contribute to the problem effects, 
and how the values of a society are 
from the first compounded with the 
change process to cause problems, and 
enter into the later stages to aggravate 
and prolong them. He regards inven- 
tion as the major instrument of change 
and traces the failure of society to make 
the necessary adjustments to new situ- 
ations to the rigidities of institutional 
forms, the values attached to individual- 
ism, natural law assumptions, and what 
he terms “racisms” and * 
The book is stimulating and provoca- 
tive and could be read with considerable 
profit by social workers, both for the 
breadth of perspective it imparts and 
for the challenge it presents to certain 
trends in professional social work. 
Evetine M. Burns 
Professor of Social Work 
New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University 


groupisms. 


Brief Reviews of Recent 
Books on Page 567 
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OUT.- OF. PRINT and HARD - TO - FIND 
books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back. numbers all Magazines, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of bvok-wants—no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any book 
mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters. 
documents, ete. Send us your list, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ve 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, ‘bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


Book Mss. Welcomed 


Every author delights in a best seller, 
but even a book with a limited audience 
can prove profitable when expertly de- 
signed and promoted. We welcome mss. 
of every classification; our editors are 


understanding and cooperative. Write 
Dept. Y for free literature. 
VANTAGE PRESS INC. 


35 So. William St. New York 4 


LANGUAGES 
LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 


Send for free book. 


Linguaphone Institute, 50 
RCA Bldg., New Xe 


York 20, N. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., 


INC., Groceries. 
and North 


Hudson 
Moore Streets, 


New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 


By Appointment 
New York I, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 


GIFTWARE 


FREE — attractive 
items. Write: 
Idaho Street, 


illustrations unusual gift 
Don Carlos of California, 1344 
San Jose, Calif. 


Your CARE Package 
BRINGS HELP ABROAD! 


20 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. Pub- 
lishers of American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year. Applica- 
tions and Subscriptions to P. O. Box 96, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 59 
divisions under which local units operate. 
Raises funds annually to support cancer re- 
search, education of the public and physi- 
cians, improvement of standards of cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. Field Army has a 
service program organized by divisions in 
which more than a million volunteers par- 
ticipate. Educational materials may be ob- 
tained from the Society’s divisions and local 
units, 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E, 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welitare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK; in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 
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AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Month- 
ly publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year, Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. 


—————————————— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe, Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif, 


I 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3746 local chapters, or- 
ganized mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Home 
Service, International Activities, Disaster 
Services, Medical Service, the National 
Blood Program, Nursing Services, Nutrition 
Service, First Aid, Water Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention, Volunteer Services, Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, and College Activities. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
T; Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
Prcaten: 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
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BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC., 


United States and Canada, 1347 Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3 
Pennsylvania. To promote Big Brother work 
by disseminating information as to its proper 
functions and scope; by assisting 1ts mem- 
ber organizations in each of their local fields ; 
by giving assistance and guidance to new 
groups wishing to organize so as to allow of 
their Big Brother membership in the Na- 
tional body which is open to Catholic, Jew- 
ish, Protestant _and non-sectarian Big 
Brother organizations. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 
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BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 


19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys Clubs, Social 
Settlements, ommunity Centers, Church 
Houses, Ma CaAtse You Ely Als, netes, 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard LL. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors: The Benjamin Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street; 
Theodcre Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; 
Co-Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “‘‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.’”? It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts, 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 


E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S. A. National 


Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17. Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offers girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 


THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S.A 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 


Sponsored by the Episcopal Church, 
HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E, Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOhk 


ASS’N 3 1313) ES 160 sStreet; Chicago 37} 
Ill. To aid in improving municipal admin 
istration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2 
Public Management, monthly journal or 
local government, (3) Management Informa 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4] 
Eight correspondence courses in municipa 
management. Write for more details. 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob 
lems of democracy in industry through it) 
pamphlets, research and lecture services ane 
organization of college and city groups| 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 11 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ intex 
national Christian woman movement devote« 
to service for women and girls and the at 
tempt to help build a society in which thy 
abundant life is possible for every individua 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Estab 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and ré 
lated educational problems; cooperates 14 
improving state and federal measures f 
protection and education of youth. Bull 
tin, other publications. | 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA 


TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), | 
East 103rd_ Street, New York 29, N. ¥ 
A non-profit organization established 1 
1944, to aid in the education of the publif 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It doef 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy 
It provides speakers to interested groupi 
and distributes factual unbiased literature 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu 
nities throughout the country, and sponsowg 
and guides these local committees in praf 
grams of education and action in their co 

munities, designed to meet this great med} 
cal and social problem. Through these loca 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facil 

ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholi 

It promotes prevention of alcoholism throug 
education and rehabilitation. | 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF socra | 


WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohi 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., President. The Co 
ference is an organization to discuss tH# 
principle of humanitarian effort and to is# 
crease the efficiency of social service age I 
cies. Each year it holds an annual meetin 

publishes in permanent form the proceeding 

of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bulli 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge if 
all members upon payment of a membershi@ 
fee of $7.50. 77th Annual Meeting, Apu 
23-29, 1950, Atlantic City, N. J. 


EN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. VY 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE T 
FAITH AND HUMANITY  through:4# 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene p 

gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseried# 
clinics; camps, work with the aged anf 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEA 

SERVICES—Operation of homes for ul 
attached girls and young women in Pa 

and Athens; scholarship grants at Ames 
can Universities for study in social welfarn# 
public health, nutrition, nursing, occuptil 
tional therapy to qualified young womad 
from abroad who return to work in theff 
own countries. EDUCATION AND Sq 
CIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish Ag 
fairs, international relations and peace, sf 
cial legislation. Study groups under 

tional direction keep Jewish women throug 
out country alert to vital current issued 
Through local Sections, SERVICE / 
FOREIGN BORN—Immigration aid, pal 
and dock work, naturalization aid, Ame: 
canization classes, location of relatives. 2/ 
Senior Sections in United States—all 
Junior and Councilette groups. 80,0) 
Senior members, i | 
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This DIRECTORY appears in THE 
SURVEY twelve times a year. | 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 


insertion. For information contact the | 
Advertising Department. 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1513 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RE- 
LATIONS, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill. Membership open to persons with pro- 
fessional interests in marriage and family 
life. Send for materials list and informa- 
tion on state and regional councils. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N A non-profit or- 


ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintans a pro- 
gram of nformation and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Lely a “people’s philanthropy,’ its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 
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NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 


VER, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado, Philip Houtz, Executive Director; 
Allen Hurst, M.D., Medical Director. Free, 
non-sectarian for needy tuberculous adults 
and children. (Kosher dietary.) Maintains 
children’s service. Medical, educational, vo- 
cational, occupational, psychological, psychi- 


atric and social services. . Corper 
M.D., Research Director; Harol Nitzberg, 
Director of Social Service and Vocational 


Therapy. Applications to nearest regional 
office:—NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna L. Lin- 
denbaum, 19 West 44 St. PHILADEL- 


PHIA. Ralph Crollick, 1831 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO: Louis Hochberg, 100 No. 
LaSalle St. LOS ANGELES: Albert J. 
Silverman, 747 So. Hill St. BOSTON: 


Miss Frances Kanter, 73 Tremont St. DAL- 
LAS: Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs 
Ave. PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosen- 
blum, 4 Smithfield St. Other applications 


through local Jewish Federation and Wel- 
fare Funds or direct to Hospital. 


Of Special Interest... 


THE FAMILY IN A DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY, ANNIvEeRsARY Papers oF 
THE COMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY OF 
New York. 


SOCIAL WORK AS HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS, ANNIVERSARY PAPERS OF THE 
New York Scuoor oF SociaL Work 
AND THE COMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY 
oF New York. Columbia University 


Press. Each $3.75 


The first book offers clear and con- 
cise reports by leading social workers 
on the family in relation to human 
sciences and health; the companion vol- 
ume, “Social Work,” gives papers on 
“Theory and Techniques,” and “Pro- 
fessional Training.” 


BRIGHT SHADOWS IN BRONZE- 
TOWN; Report oF THE WoRK OF 
THE SOUTHSIDE COMMUNITY CENTER. 
Southside Community Committee. 
$2.50. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION, 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. Founded 
1909. Supported by voluntary gifts. Makes 
no charge for any service. Promotes estab- 
lishment of kindergartens under trained 
kindergartners. Provides a prepared pro- 
gram, a 16mm. motion picture, leaflets for 
distribution, and personal advice. Also, 
issues articles on child behavior problems— 
now used in 42 countries—free to the press, 
everywhere. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—$325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisiying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
E, W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 


consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals: Publishes ‘‘The Crippled Child,” a 


magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ' TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 56 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. CHelsea 3-1838. 


Report of the accomplishments of the 
Committee’s Chicago Area Project which 
aimed at developing self-leadership for 
community improvement in the city’s 
Negro ghetto. 


HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES. Department of 
Public Information, United Nations. 
$1 
Complete guide to U.N. agencies, in- 

cluding information on origin, purposes 

and functions, activities, and structure. 


EQUALITY, by David Thomson, Ph.D. 
Cambridge University Press. $1.25 
The author examines the UN char- 

ter’s reaffirmation of faith in equal 

rights, analyzing this concept in legal, 
political, economic, and national terms. 


REFLECTIONS ON OUR AGE. Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Opening Ses- 
sion of UNESCO at the Sorbonne 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 


Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R, Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC. _ National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 


Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 
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SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Build Your Future On Your Record; Per- 
sonnel Histories of Members Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
FE. Rich, Executive Director, 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promoting 
interracial good will. Maintains Depart- 
ment of Records and Research for compiling 
and releasing pertinent information on race 
relations and Negro. progress. Publishes 
NEGRO YEARBOOK. fF. D. Patterson, 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religious-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


University, Paris. Introduction by 

David Hardman, foreword by Stephen 

Spender. Columbia University Press. 

$4.50 

Twenty-two leading world citizens 
contribute to this exchange of ideas on 
culture, science, and education at the 
1946 UNESCO conference. Authors in- 
clude Julian Huxley, Jean Paul Sartre. 


STABILITY, by F. E. Dessauer. Mac- 
millan. $3.50 


Tracing the development of the con- 
cept of “stability” as protagonist in a 
battle with “progress” in government, 
economics, and international politics. 


TVA AND THE GRASS ROOTS; A 
Stupy IN THE SocioLocy oF FoRMAL 
OrcanizATion, by Philip Selznick, 
University of California Press. $3.75 
TVA studied as an organizational and 

administrative form, and analyzed for 

its implications in the development of 
government welfare processes. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
offering 
Educational Programs Leading to the Degree 


Master of Social Science 


| Academic Year Opens June 1950 


A Program of Advanced Study for Experienced 
Graduate Caseworkers in Preparation for Prac- 
tice, Supervision, Teaching, and Administration 


August 1950 through July 1951 


| 

| 

| Smith College Studies in Social Work 
| Contents for October 1949 


Judging the Results cf the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study Helen Leland Witmer 
Choosing Children for Day Nursery Care 


Phyllis Baumgardner 
Process and Effects 


Ellen Ruth Lachmann 


Interview Group Therapy: 


For further wiformation write to 
ANGNS, IDIURIEC WOUR COLERGESEPAL Les 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
National Menta! Health Act Fellowships 1950-1951 


A number of fellowships for advanced 
study in psychiatric social work will be 
available provided funds for the con- 
tinuance of the National Mental Health 
Act are appropriated by Congress. The 
fellowships will carry a stipend of $2400 
for a three-quarter program of study be- 
ginning October 2, 1950, and consisting 
of courses in psychiatry and social case- 
work integrated with supervised practice. 
The competition is open to graduates of 
accredited schools of social work who 
have demonstrated competence through 
at least three years of practice in the field 
of social work. Applications, which may 
be obtained from the School, must be 
filed by April 1, 1950. 


2 East 91st Street 


New York 28, N. Y. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ALGAL DIEM DC. -Y EAR 11i94,9-.5/0 


Winter Quarter begins January 3 


Spring Quarter begins March 27 


Summer Quarter, 1950 


(Dates to be announced later) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Two year professional education leading to the 
degree of Master Social Work. 

Specialization is available in Family Case Work, 
Social Group Work, Child Welfare, Community 
Organization, Public Welfare, Medical Social 
Work and Psychiatric Social Work. 

A limited number of scholarships are available to 
qualified students. 


For further information write to the Dean. 
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: 


DOUBLE YOUR OUTPUT with these 


New Books About Working With People 


SUPERVISION SUPERVISION 


' GROUP WORK . OF 


From first-hand experience in supervising under actual 
conditions . . . from many years of teaching courses in 
supervision . . . that’s, of course, the only way this book 
could have been written for ycu. 

Here is the first complete manual dealing with all super- 
vision principles, techniques, resources, and functions in 
the agency setting. It is carefully organized to help super- 
visors translate agency objectives into agency practices and 
programs—and into the behavior and achievements of 
groups and individual participants. 

This is a top shelf and a finger tip book. It is compre- 
hensive in laying out the principles of supervision and 
then applying them specifically in the group work and 
recreation field. The authors explore fully the processes 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
MONOGRAPHS 


First three studies and case histories sponsored by Association 
For the Study of Community Organization: 

1. Community Organization for Child Welfare in Carver County. 
Clarice C. Platt and Arthur Dunham : $1.00 
2. The Reorganization of the Winston County Unemployment Re- 
lief Board. Spencer R. Gordon, edited for teaching purposes by 
Arthur Dunham 1.0 
3. Pennsylvania’s Ten-Year Program of Child Welfare. Arthur 
Dunham , $0.75 
Actual case records showing community organization in action. 
Important study material for social work students and practitioners. 
Set of three Z $2.50 


AND SOME VERY RECENT BOOKS 


SO YOU WANT TO HELP PEOPLE, Rudolph 
M. Wittenberg 

“Clearly written mental hygiene primer . . . of interest 
and value to all concerned with human relations.” 
—The Survey $3.00 
ADMINISTRATION OF GROUP WORK, 
Louis H. Blumenthal 

“Out of a rich experience. . . . One senses the thought- 
ful exploration of the successful administrator who 
has discovered the important details in administrative 
activity and understands their relative importance.” 


—Social Work Journal $3.50 
DECADE OF GROUP WORK, Charles E. Hendry, 
Editor. 


“Recommended, it ‘describes in twenty-three well- 
chosen, inter-related articles the development of group 
work.” 

—Social Work Journal $2.50 
THE PRACTICE OF GROUP WORK, Dorothea 


Sullivan, Editor 


“Reveals to case workers the width and depth of group 


‘work field and opens new resources for their use. Sug- 
gests a number of experimental projects in which a 
group approach is made to what have seemed to be 
“individual problems.” 

—Journal of Social Case Work $2.50 


Association (Pross 


291 Broadway, New York City 7 


IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY LTD.. 
1149 King Street, West, Toronto 1. 


GROUP WORK AND RECREATION 


Hedley S. Dimock and Harleigh B. Trecker 


With 1 
tes 
coupo® 


Q-day trial. eee 
% cael 
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for determining the qualifications of volunteer leaders and 
for selecting and recruiting leaders. They show in detail 
how to orient and train new workers, and give particular 
attention to the supervisory conference and supervisory 
observations. There is ample treatment of records and 
their use in supervision, and the principles and procedures 
of program development. Practitioners and students will 
welcome the very thorough treatment of evaluation tech- 
niques and procedures. 

THE SUPERVISION OF GROUP WORK AND REC- 
REATION blends theory and practice, using actual case 
material and research studies. It is designed for individual 
reading and for in-service training—and for two to three 
semester hour courses. $4.50 


CAMPAIGNING CAMPAIGNING 


FOR MEMBERS 
MEMBERS 


Herman A. Sarachan 


co 
HERMAN A. 
SARACHAN 


If your organization seeks members or community support—here’s 
the detailed blueprint on how to do it... a short cut to success. 
CAMPAIGNING FOR MEMBERS describes all phases of mem- 
bership and fund-raising campaigns, from the initial planning to 
final reporting. It is a handbook for leaders, giving them the 
procedures, the organization and scheduling plans, and the sample 
forms that will get a few hundred or several thousand members. 

It includes detailed suggestions on: How to plan the campaign; 
how to build the team organization; how to develop a publicity pro- 
gram; how to use the media of publicity; preparing materials for 
the campaigners; the other functioning committees; how to build 
the prospect list; mail solicitation in advance of the campaign; how 
to plan team organization meetings; how to assign prospects to 
teams; how to set quotas; preparing for the opening meeting; the 
campaign in progress; the campaign closes; membership procedure 
following the campaign; how to evaluate the campaign; the mem- 
bership committee; how to plan a fund-raising campaign; campaign 


forms. $3.00 
10 DAYS TRIAL 
Let me test the following books: 
—— SUPERVISION OF GROUP — SO YOU WANT TO HELP 
WORK AND RECREATION $4.50 PEOPLE 
— CAMPAIGNING FOR — ADMINISTRATION OF 
MEMBERS 3.00 GROUP WORK 
— OUR HOME TOWN 1.00 ——DECADE OF GROUP 
—— COMMUNITY ORGAN- WORK 
IZATION MONOGRAPHS — PRACTICE OF GROUP 
Set of 3 2.50 WORK 
Naira rege tetetere asec ceyetesiiay oe) coy oe clade rer chose rns 2 chorare'e!sieluiurayeratenca ianerorderetassraenisiaiKere 
1 ce 33. | nd bap D AOC TOS DER COTE DOD RA OONG HOC OOO poa Ta Uume sano SC 
(J Check enclosed. OO Bill to me. 


(Your money will be refunded, or your bill cancelled if, before the 
of your ten-day test, you return the books, We will pay postage if 
accompanies your order.) 


end 
cash 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


By Roswell Ward, 


Author of "The Personnel Program of 
Jack & Heintz" 


The widespread inadequacy of community services 
for fitting the right man to the right job makes this 
book especially timely. Exploring fully the need for 
vocational counseling beyond the school level, it pre- 
sents a broad program for out-of-school vocational 
guidance fashioned both to assist the individual and 
to serve the needs of the community as a whole. 
“Should be read by every public school counselor.”— 
George E. Hucherson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, 
N. Y. State Education Dept. $2.50 


AMERICA’S HEALTH 


A Report to the Nation 
By The National Health Assembly 


Introduction by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator 


“Certainly no one can go through this book without 
recognizing what a wealth of factual information 
and food for thought is provided. Practically 
every vital problem affecting the health of an in- 
dividual or of the community is here explored in 
painstaking detail.’—Oscar R. Ewing. “. . . an ex- 
tremely valuable document.’”—THE DAILY COM- 
PASS. $4.50 


DEMOCRACY 
IN JONESVILLE 


A Study in Quality and Inequality 


By W. Lloyd Warner, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, 
and Associates 


“Unlike other descriptions of the ‘main streets’ of 
America this pioneering study tackles the basic 
paradox of our society, the American creed to which 
we all give lip service, that ‘all men are created 
equal’ . . . Every teacher, social worker and in fact 
every professional person should read this book.”— 
Ernest W. Burgess, Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. “. . . a sociological work of out- 
standing importance.’—Professor James H. S. Bos- 
sard, University of Pennsylvania. $4.00 


WORLD FAITH 


The Story of the Religions 
of the United Nations 


By Ruth Cranston 


Intelligent sympathetic understanding of the world’s 
great religions is basic to a united world. Toward 
that end this absorbing, illuminating story of the 
great historic faiths brings into new perspective the 
elements of belief and moral standards they share 
in common. “. . . a timely and effective contribution 

. makes the reader aware of the common meaning 
man’s various religions convey, and the common 
hope they hold forth.’—Lewis Mumford. $3.00 


KENTUCKY 
ON THE MARCH 


By Harry W. Schacter, 
President, Committee for Kentucky 


Foreword by Mark F. Ethridge, Publisher, 


Louisville ‘Courier Journal" 


“One of the most excellent stories of democracy at 
work that I have seen on record.”"—Eleanor Roosevelt. 
This book demonstrates how an entire state—in a 
mood of drastic self-criticism—investigated and sys- 
tematically began to correct through legislative and 
voluntary effort its poor showing in such areas as 
education, health, agricultural productivity, and in- 
dustrial activity. A heartening guide to every citizen 
and community worker. 


At your bookstore 
HARPER & 
BR 
49 East 33rd Street, ee 


or from 


